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Which Hind of Cows are You Keeping? 


Here are 1,021 cows brought home 
to the dairyman. [See large picture 
below.] He may not at first recog- 
nize any of them as having strayed 
from his farm, and he may not be 
pleased with the herd as a whole, 
but for all that they are common 
cattle in Illinois, and he is an excep- 
tional dairyman who cannot claim a 
number of them as his own. This 
type of dairy animal cannot be re- 
commended without some _ reserve, 
but it must be admitted that it is 
holding its own, and the owner, re- 
markably well—holding him back 
from prosperity. This is not exactly 
the dual purpose cow, but her pur- 
pose is far from that of the owner 
in keeping her. These cows do not 
usually stray away from the farm 
in such numbers as this (more’s the 
pity), and the writer’s reason for 
bringing them home in this way is 
not so much to restore property as 
to assist them to deliver an unwilling 
message, which, however, may be ot 
more value to the dairyman than 
the cows are themselves. 

















(Courtesy of Seec’y F. L. Houghton, Brattleboro, Vt. 


THE WORLD'S FINEST COW: COLANTHA 4TH’S JOHANNA. 


of butter fat during the year, and 
the highest 139 cows produced an 
average of 301 pounds of butter fat. 


One Goed Cow Worth 41 of the 
Other Kind. 


The Elgin price of butter the past 
five years averages 23 cents’ per 
pound, and this is the usual price the 
dairyman gets for the butter fat in 
his milk, it costing the overrun to 
make the butter. At 23 cents per 
pound for butter fat the poor cows 
make an average return of $30.77. 
At the low estimate of $30 per year 
for feed,.this would leave 77 cents 
profit per cow for the whole year’s 
work and investment. But the best 
139 cows made an average income of 
$69.32. Allowing these better cows 
$38 per year for feed ($8 better than 
the poor producers), the clear profit 
is $31.32 per cow. These calcula- 
tions allow the skim milk, calf, and 
manure to pay for the labor and in- 
terest on the investment. 

The profit from the whole 139 poor 
cows is only $107, but the clear 
money from the best 139 cows 
amounts to more than $4,000. Every 
one of these good cows averages as 


much clear money as forty-one cows 
of the poorer kind. Herds of these 
two kinds would have to be kept in 


What Hlas the Cow to Do With the A Holstein-Friesian owned by W. J. Gillet, of Rosendale, Wis., that re- 
Profit? cently gave 5,326.7 pounds of milk and 260.5 pounds of butter in 60 days, 
Dairying properly conducted is one| beating the world’s butter record hy forty pounds and representing the 


of the most profitable lines of iis. highest known development of the dairy cow. 





25 COWS OF THE GOOD KIND-- 
PROFIT $783. 


Twenty-five cows, each 

producing 301 pounds @t@e’ Dk 
butter fat per year, @ lath’ 
return a_ profit of WaterD>h 
$783. This is the F*o'Viaet 
average production of &]@P¥iawh’ 
139 cows comprising 

the best fourth of 554 cows in 36 
Illinois dairy herds. 

The large picture shows exactly 
how many cows of the poor kind 
(1,021) it takes to return identically 
the same profit ($783) as the above 
25 good cows. 





ing, but the actuar relation of the | 
cow and the herd to the clear money | 
that the owner gets out of the busi- 
ness is as a rule neither known or| 
suspected by the men depending on} 
this occupation for a living. Very few | 
dairymen even set down the pay- | 
ments received for milk and _ the} 
items of money paid out for the | 
Whole herd, to say nothing of the | 
individual cow’s record or estimating | 
the cost of the feed. But this station | 
has been investigating the matter for | 
several years, and the actual facts are | 
se surprising that it taxes all manner | 
of presentation to show their bearing 
on the dairyman’s profit. | 

Included in the dairy investiga-| 
tions of this station are the individual | 
records for a full year of 554 cows) 
in thirty-six Illinois herds. To make} 
a large and fair comparison, take the | 
lowest fourth and the highest fourth | 
of all these cows. This is 278 head, | 
of half of the entire number. The| 
lowest 139 cows (one-fourth of all) | 
yielded an average of 133% pounds| 


1,021 COWS OF THE POOR KIND—PROFIT $783. 


EEE D DY D PAY D PAY DH Hath DR 
CP ate SP ate FP ate D> &F Fate D> Father D 
Rae DS Ta SP Fa DP a DD FP atl D 
Fe ae at DP ah DA Hh D he ace 
DPT DM TDD FIER D Dh Dh Hake 
ED ODO D PAH D PACH D MAY D eA 
be ate > lathe D> Pate Dh athe DP ath D 
ate hy a SS at DP ED hate D 
FD ath a at D> he Hath > he Vash D> hP Fiae 
> he Dash D OF Fath D HF athe ht Fath D he Tack 
CRE DD he A DF EE DD FY D PHY D PTA 
bP athe > OP Fath SP athe D> OF athe D he athe D> 
Wath > Pater bP ate > RP ate SD i A at D he 
Oe Vater ee Vale! Be Oats’ Se Vidte Oe Vie 
> he athe Sh Hath Dh Hath DMN Dh Wak 
A OP Ra he a DP AD PA D PA 
bP athe Sh OF ate > Aastha’ D he Date D 
Mate Sy GP aa a AP A Dh TI DP 
FSS OP athe adhe D> he Flash’ D h Vath Dh? Vaz 
SR athe SS athe DW ath DH AE Dh Via 
PD FP DEY DH AY OD PAOD PACH D HA 
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Fe PF ct Dh ah FP ath Path Dh Via 
SD OP athe a FP AP DF ED I Dh le 
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Cate Sy PA DS EY DMS EY DP IY DAP 
FPDP aE DP ah DP GY DM ash Dh Vas 
DPCM D MAM D ht FD Mh D hi Vice? 
GEE DF Dae D PAH D OAD DMA DW A 
Be Ratha S> be Paty D he Wate D> Phe D Hate DS 
Ra > ha Fa FP AE DP EY DK a Dh 
FDS ath OM Vath DM DH DM Wah’ Di Via 
She Fact DF aD FF Dh th Dh Hole 
EP SD PAD PED FA DS PAC DT 
OP Nath SP ate DP at DP AD FP Date D 
PFA FP AY DH Hat DMPA DAH Oh 
FR OP aa SP a SD he? Daath Dh Vial DP Vlas 
BP Tt SP ath SD he? Fh D ht aa hF ark 
AID PAG D OPAL D Ath Dt Ha? 





the following comparative numbers 
to produce exactly the same profit for 
the owner: One good cow equals 
forty and two-thirds poor cows; fif- 
teen good cows equal 612 poor cows; 
twenty-five good cows equal 1,021 
poor cows. 


Big Figures too Weak to Tell the 
Full Story. 


These figures sound big, but in 
their abstract form they are too weak 
to tell the full story. The accom- 
panying pictures show the exact rela- 
tive sizes of the two herds that would 
make the same amount of profit for 
the owner. The one contains twenty- 
five cows and the other 1,021 cows. 
They are all present to represent 
their value. In four and a half days 
each one of them earns one cent 
profit. It is only necessary to have 
enough of these earners to make a 
large amount of money! Thirty of 
them would produce the value of one 
acre of corn—if the ground isn’t too 
rich and the price don’t exceed 50 
cents per bushel. 

Twenty-five cows of the better kind 
would return the dairyman a clear 
profit of $783 per yesr. They could 
be kept on an eighty-acre farm; they 
would require only a barn 32x45 feet 
and a 100-ton silo, and the cows 
themselves at $70 per head would 
cost only $1,750—a very good little 
business. 


Mile and a Half of Cows and the 
Investment Required. 


But a dairyman could make just as 
much money (and no more) from the 
1,021 cows of the other kind. How- 
ever, the investment would be some- 
what different, and here are some of 
the details for the benefit of anyone 


(Continued on Page 4.) 
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HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR CORN. 


The Qualities Which Should Belong to a Good 
Stalk, a Good Ear, and a Good Grain. 


Messrs. Editors: If seed corn is to be selected 
with suecess the work must be undertaken in a 
systematic manner. Selection of large ears at the 
crib is of course better than no selection at all. 
but even this method cannot be regarded with 
much favor, for there is no telling what type of 
stalk the ear grew on, whether it was fertilized 
from a barren stalk, or whether the type of parent 
will be satisfactory. Selection to be successful 
must commence with the individual plant and the 
work must be done in the field in order that the 
right type of ear shall be chosen, and in order 
that the ear chosen, from all outward appearances 
at least, shall have the qualities which it is desired 
to perpetuate. It is possible to influence a variety 
of corn in a comparatively short time, as the plant 
yields to selection remarkably well. 


Selecting the Stalk. 


A detinite idea must be in mind before selection 
is undertaken, and what may suit one may not be 
at all suitable to another. For instance, if one 
were selecting corn for river bottoms, a larger ear 
and stalk could be permitted than on thinner up- 
lands, though it is undesirable in any case to select 
for very large ears and stalks. <A better method 
would be to select a variety of corn having a fair 
number of leaves unless intended for silage pur- 
poses, when a large amount of leaf would be de- 
sirable. Yare should be taken to select from va- 
rieties that do not show a large number of suck- 
ers, as these simply draw on the food supply of the 
soil without increasing the yield, and as they are 
low to the ground they can seldom be harvested. 
A short, stout stalk is preferable to a large coarse 
one, and a very tall variety should be avoided, as 
it is hard to harvest, and breaks down badly as 
well. The large yields of corn obtained in the 
North are due essentially to one thing, namely, 
the closeness of planting, and this is a matter 
which should be carefully borne in mind in mak- 
ing selections. As corn tends to grow larger and 
coarser the further South we go, this is a matter 
that should receive primary attention, to select 
from stalks of medium size and to follow this up 
so systematically that the type of corn can be kept 
uniform and suited to the conditions of soil and 
climate under which it is grown. 


Type of Stalk Controlled by Breeding. 


The selection of the type of ear and stalk adapt- 
ed to local conditions is a matter of the greatest 
importance, and in order that the right type be 
chosen, a careful individual study must be made 
of the plants in the fields; and this study should 
be made from the time the crop is started. The 
importance of starting early in the season is due 
to the striking individual characteristic of certain 
plants throughout the field. These should be 
marked and watched, for it is the exceptional 
qualities developed in the individual that has made 
it possible to achieve such wonderful things in the 
breeding of horses, beef and dairy cattle; and the 
principles in breeding plants are certainly anal- 
ogous. It is the individual possessed of peculiar- 
ly well developed inherent hereditary powers that 
should be sought for a mother plant, for the mat- 
ter of vitality and vigorous reproduction is a most 
important problem to the corn grower. Other de- 
sirable qualities of the corn plant may be affected 
by selection; for instance, the planting of the ear 
so as to bring it closer to the ground may be 
brought about. The length of the shank to which 
the ear is attached can be changed, as well as the 
position of the ear. With these facts in mind, and 
a clear perception that man has a mastery over 
corn and can adapt it to his will, the problem of 
selection becomes a matter of greater interest and 
concern to the farmer, for it is a simple process, 
reaguiring but comparatively little time to effect 
these changes so worthy of consideration. It is 
also a most fascinating study, 


How to Breed a Good Type of Ear 


If one desires a prolific variety of corn, selection 
must be made from the stalks producing two or 
more ears. As to type of ear to select, that will 
depend a good deal on the variety and the condi- 
tions under which the corn is to be grown. One 
or more medium-sized ears per stalk with a small 
cob will out-yield one very large ear. It is not 
desirable to develop coarseness in either plants or 
animals. Select only ears that are well silked and 


Improvement of Corn and Cotton by Field Selection. 


have a good covering of husk coming well over 
the tip. Too much husk is objectionable, as it is 
an indication of coarseness. The shank bearing 
the ear should be short, and not over an inch to an 
inch and a half in diameter. The ears should point 
downwards so they wi!l shed the water better. The 
nuinber of rews to select per ear will vary greatly 
with the variety, but the standard should be from 
16 to 24. In some varieties the number will run 
down as low as 12, but it is desirable to get it up 
to 16 as nearly as possible. The rows on the cob 
should be as nearly straight as possible and the 
grains should be even in length and character 
from end to end of the ear. The cob should be 
perfectly straight and of uniform size and not 
tapering off at the end, as is so often the case, for 
when that happens the grains will likely be deep 
at the butt and shallow at the tip. In such form 
they do not go through the planter uniformly, nor 
will they have the size and bulk of grains uni- 
forinly developed. The grain itself should be rath- 
er a wedge shape and long rather than broad, but 
not too long. With a white corn the cob should 
be white and the grain flinty in texture. with a 
large and well-developed germ. In a yellow corn 
the same qualities as to type of grains should be 
sought. The tip and butt of the ear should be 
well covered, the grain on the butt coming down 
close around the shank. In bad seasons this is noi 
a matter of such great importance, for sometimes 
a drought may affect the pollination of the silks 
and prevent all of them from developing perfect 
grains. It is important in the selection of a type 
of ear which is to be standardized that an ideal 
be clearly fixed in the mind and kept definitely 
in view for all time in the future. In fact, it would 
be well to preserve some of the type ears from the 
first selection if they reach the breeder’s ideal and 
keep others from one year’s selection for reference. 
It is also important that the rows of corn on the 
ear be uniform, and that none of them squeeze 
out, as it were. 


When and How to Make Selection. 


Having decided on the type of ear, go through 
the corn-field early in the season, as already indi- 
cated, and pick out the plants which seem to show 
special vigor and which are apparently fertilized 
by the pollen from neighboring plants of desirable 
quality. If any of the stalks and ears fail to de- 
velop satisfactorily, discard them, and as soon as 
the corn begins to ripen, go to the field with sacks 
and pick out the ears from desirable stalks that 
most nearly approach the type in mind, carry these 
to the house or barn and put them safely away in 
rat-proof cages. They should be placed on open 
slats after shucking so as to dry uniformly. Ears 
taken from each plant should be carefully labelled, 
for these are to provide the grain for the seed 
patch next season. When the weather becomes 
cool store the corn so that it will keep at a uni- 
form temperature and not be subjected to damp 
weather or to violent freezes. 


A Little Study of a Grain of Corn. 


After testing the vitality, the protein content of 
by taking a few grains from each and cutting them 
cpen cross-wise and length-wise. The size of the 
germ and the amount of flinty matter will deter- 
luine quite accurately whether the grain is high 
or low in protein. If there is a large amount of 
starch it is evident that the grain is comparatively 
low in protein; if there is a small amount of starch 
the reverse is true. With these facts in mind, it 
is easy to develop a strain of corn high in protein 
and low in starch; or high in starch and low in 
protein; or high in protein and oil, as the case may 
be, for the oil is all obtained from the germ, and 
grains should be selected that have large, vigorous 
germs where a high oil content is the object in 
view. It is quite possible by selecting for an in- 
crease or decrease of protein to balance up the 
corn and make it much more satisfactory as a 
grain food for cattle or horses than is often the 
case at the present time. 

ANDREW M. SOULE, 
Virginia Experiment Station. 


II. 
HIGHER YIELD OF SHELLED GRAIN PER 
ACRE. 


lecting and Breeding Your Corn. 


Messrs. Editors: 





This is the Aim Which Should Guide You in Se- 


In the improvement of corn 
by seed selection an endeavor should be made to 
Start with the best variety as ascertained by actual 


tests in the field through a sufficient number of 
years to eliminate weather conditions. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that in all plant improve. 
ment the same principles and practices that have 
been employed with such striking results in the 
improvement of the different breeds of animals 
must be followed. 

For corn, there are three general methods of 
improvement: First, by importation of seed from 
some reputable breeder or grower; second, by 
careful selection of seed corn from one’s own field 
or from a neighbor’s; third, by careful selection 
and growing of seed corn in a field isolated some- 
thing like four or five hundred yards from any 
other corn field. 


Characteristics to be Sought After, 
The characters that should be taken into ac- 
count in the improvement of corn by selection are: 
(1) Selection of ears from stalk standing in the 
field bearing two or more ears, as it has been dem- 
onstrated time and again that a variety that bears 
iwo medium-sized ears per stalk will generally 
give higher yields of shelled corn per acre than a 
variety bearing one large ear to the stalk. 
(2) The stalk should be large at the base and 
tapering gradually towards the tassel, for two rea- 
sons: First, because it will be better enabled to 
withstand drought, and, second, because it will 
stand up better in wind storms. 
(3) The ears should by all means be of a cylin- 
drical form, with both butts and tips filled out, 
as this is the form that gives the highest percent- 
age of yield of shelled corn per ear, other things 
being equal. 

(4) The best-shaped kernel is a medium wedge, 
as this fills out the space on the cob most com- 
pletely. Also, the distance between the rows of 
grains should be small, while the number of rows 
should be large and run parallel the full length of 
the cob, with little or no diminution in size, either 
at the butts or tips. The percentage of grain 
should be from 80 to 90, and should be held rigid- 
ly by the cob. It should also possess a high (90 
to 95 per cent) germinating power and great re- 
sisting power to disease and insect ravages. 

It should be kept clearly in mind that, with va. 
rieties of corn, selection should be made from the 
field and performed particularly with reference to 
total yield of shelled corn and the character which 
tend to give this and an improved quality of grains. 
if it is to be used in feeding growing animals, or 
to be ground into meal for human consumption, it 
should be high in flesh and muscle-forming ma. 
terial (protein); if for fattening stock, high in fat, 
and if to manufacture whiskey, alcohol or starch, 
high in starch, sugar, ete., (carbohydrates). 


Barn Selection. 


This method is largely used in this State. !t 
leads to better results than no selection at all, but 
is far inferior to selecting the seed from the field 
in the fall after the maturity of the corn. One 
great advantage of field selection or barn-selection 
is that proper weight can be given to the charac- 
ter of the stalk, its prolificacy of seeded.corn, etc., 
can be given. In barn selection, it is u:ually the 
larger ears that are selected for planting purposes, 
und these are not the best ears generally for seed. 
This method of seed-corn selection is largely re- 
sponsible for the larger number of one-eared va- 
rieties we have in the South. 

C. B. WILLI AMS, 
Director North Carolina Experiment. Station. 


rT. 
HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR CO’ CON. 





select Your Seed Now From Best and Most Fruit- 
tul Stalks, Those That Bear the Biggest Yield 
of Lint. 

Messrs. Editors: As with other crops, the prop- 
er place to select seed of cotton for next year's 
planting is in the field, selecting from those stalks 
that have a hardy, vigorous growth, a large num- 
ber of large well-matured bolls and that bear the 
sreatest amount of lint cotton per stalk. 


Select Most Prolific Stalks. 


By selecting seed only from heavy yielding 
stalks the. tendency will be of plants grown from 
such seed to produce greatly increased crops over 
the average of a patch planted from seed select- 
ed in the cOmmon way. Means should be de- 








(Continued on Page 3.) 
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A Virginia aia on os Selection. 


Mr, A. O. Lee, 


Gives 


A man who has been growing seed corn as a specialty for twenty-five 


yé 


subject of 


of Hickory, Virginia, 


tunate to have before us an account of the methods he has employed 


be able to lay them 


for 


and to 


Farmer use in their 


his methods, substantially 
State is as follows: 

The first and most important thing 
is to select seed of the very best ears 


of the kind most suitable to the sec- 
tion, and to high or low’ ground. 
Some kinds will do well on low or 


bottom lands, whilst on thin upland 
soils the yield at best would be very 
The second and next import- 
ant thing is the selection of a good, 
well-improved piece of land, isolated 
from all other corn as far as practi- 
cable. 


poor. 


The Details of Careful Selection. 


Plant reasonably early; that is, 
plant the seed patch first, and all 
other nearby corn two or three weeks 
later. We do this to prevent mixing. 
Cut out all smutty or diseased stalks 
as soon as detected. Also either cut 
out or detassel all barren stalks as 
early as possible, this all being done 
carefully on time. This will give 
ove bushel more per acre under same 
cultivation, fertilization, and weather 
conditions as would be gotten from 
such unselected seed as is usually 
planted. At the proper time for har- 
vesting (early in November with us) 
we take two rows at time, carefully 
examine each stalk with two or more 
ears and if not too tall, a stout short 
stalk with short joints, wide blades 
and good guard roots, with good ears 


closely set to the stalk—if all these 
points suit, 1 stop, strip up part of 
the shuck, examine the ears if well 


filled at both ends, good grain, suit- 
able cob as to size, ete., and unmixed 
pure type, with straight and proper 
number of rows. I than pull these 
off in the shuck, throw in piles, carry 
to the crib and keep it strictly sepa- 


rate from all other corn until time to 
plant. I then carefully examine each 
ear and discard any that does not 
come up to my ideal of excellence 
and purity. Shelling all the entire 
ear, not excluding either buts or tips, 
nor making any difference as to bot- 
tom or top ear, or how many ears 


to the stalk, so we have more than 
one. 
Pays Saudcomely in Extra Yield. 


I have only 
ence in the 


had five years’ 
field selection 


experi- 
of seed 


DON'T GIN COTTON TOO SOON, 


Ginning the Staple as Soon as Picked 
Often Causes a Loss of $5 to $10 
a Bale, 





The sub 
grading is 


ect of cotton handling and 
ome now uppermost in the 
minds of 1 farmers, and is one that 
should yr ceive unlimited attention 
and discuygion. 
The handling of cot- 
ton should begin with the picking. 
Coiton is often harvested wet and 
much of the early picking is green. 
The farmer rushes this wet, green 
stuff to the gin, where the staple is 
ruined in the ginning. The proper 
Way to do is to keep this wet, green 
cotton till it dries and matures. 
Cotton 


and grading 


will gain both in weight 
and quality by holding in the seed. 


It is an unquestioned fact that cotton 
held in the seed will gain about one- 
tenth in weight for the first three 
months after picking. At this rate, 
seed cotton that would yield five hun- 
dred pounds of lint ginned when it 


Who Has Made a Specialty of Seed Corn for 
His Methods of Selecting and Breeding ¢ 


ars should be well qualified to speak 
improving corn by selection and breeding. 
is just such a man, and we count ourselves for- 


before 
field selection this fall. 


as prepared 


25 


Years, 
‘orn, 


experience on the 
Mr. A. O. Lee, 


from rich 


The 
Lee’s account of 


of 
Mr. 
Farmers’ 


the readers Progressive 


for a Institute in his 


with my Hickory King, which I in- 
troduced twenty-five years ago, and 
it has grown under very favorable 
conditions as high as five ears to the 
stalk. When first originated it rarely 
ever had more than one good ear to 
the stalk, and had only two years’ 
experience of field selection with Vir- 
ginia Golden Dent and Truckers’ Fa- 
vorite and Horse Tooth, and am now 
thoroughly convinced and do not hes- 
itate to say strictly on honor that 
the above methods are strictly carried 
out in five years. You can easily 
harvest five more bushels per acre 
than from unselected seed as usually 
planted. If I might be permitted to 
state I have made seed corn growing 
a specialty for over twenty-five years 
and find something new to be learned 
each year, and whilst my plan of 
field selection requires considerable 
time, labor, thought, and observa- 
tion, yet in the extra yield it pays 
handsomely, and unless you keep this 
up it will deteriorate and go back 
to the original in a remarkably short 
time. 


Can Breed Up Peas and Cotton Also. 


Since the above was written in 
July, 1906, and I have harvested my 
crops, having one more year’s ex- 
perience, I find that we can grow one 
more bushel per acre first year. Also 
that cowpeas can be made to grow 
two to three pods to the stem instead 
of one, and more peas in number to 
each pod. Cotton can be improved 
wonderfully by selecting seed from 
certain stalks of growth and having 
five sections to the boll instead of 
three and four. Round and sweet 
potatoes can be improved and kept 
pure very advantageously for many 
years by careful selections of seed 
and by proper management. I would 
also state that I very much prefer 
the extra number of pounds in the 
half bushel or on the scales and the 
extra number of half bushels from 
a given area than all the score cards 
ever prognces. 

Clean milk means sie a 
cow in clean clothes in a clean 

very little else.—Farm Life. 


clean 
place 


is picked will give five hundred and 
fifty pounds of lint if kept for three 
months before ginning. 

Cotton should not be ginned as 
soon as picked. The loss will amount 
to at least $5 per bale in weight 
alone if ginned immediately after 
picking. The damage to the staple 
will amount to a loss of more than 
one cent a pound in price. 

A bale of cotton that will bring 
$50 ginned when picked will bring 
$60 or more on a similar market if 
ginned three months after picking. 

The lint continues to grow 
weight and quality after picking 
to about three months. 

Another advantage in holding the 
cotton in the seed is that there can 
be no report made of the number of 
bales ginned and the speculator is 
thus kept in ignorance and _ pre- 
vented from depressing the market 
at selling time to the detriment of 
the producer. 

The trouble with the market is not 
due entirely to the speculator. His 


in 
uD 


allows and no fur- 
If he depresses cotton, the 
is to blame, for the farmer 
co-operation control the mar- 
of cotton to the extent of get- 
reasonable price for it that 
demand.—G. M. Davis. 


far as the farmer 
ther. 

farmer 
can by 
keting 
ting any 
he may 





Alfalfa is Uncoined Gold. 
Crowd alfalfa into a section of 
country and you will change its his- 
tory. How could it be otherwise 
when wealth makes change neces- 
sary? Fill a country with gold 
taken from other sections and it can- 
not remain the same. Alfalfa is un- 
coined gold—most of it honestly 
taken from the air in the form of 


nitrogen. As a country Argentina 
has advanced in prosperity beyond 
most of her neighbors, largely be- 


cause the farmers have made great 
use of alfalfa. The section of coun- 
try around Syracuse, N. Y., has be- 
come one of the most prosperous 
farm sections in the country since it 
was demonstrated that alfalfa does 
so well there. How could any good 
farm section help prospering if car- 
load after carload of wheat bran or 
ton after ton of nitrate of soda were 
sent there as a gift? That is about 
what happens when alfalfa fastens it- 
self upon the farms. The _ Pacific 
coast has not been famous as a farm 
producing country. Most of the ham 
and bacon used there has been im- 
ported. Now it has been shown that 
a profit of $50 per acre is possible by 
pasturing hogs on alfalfa! It is well 
worth making a struggle to get this 
wonderful crop started.—Rural New 
Yorker. 





IMPROVEMENT OF CORN AND 
COTTON BY SELECTION. 


(Continued from Page 2.) 


vised to have such seed cotton se- 
lected from the most prolific stalks 
of the field ginned separately as the 
results that may be secured from 
them will justify much extra trouble 
and some considerable expense. 

Other things equal, preference 
should be given to the larger-bollea 
varieties, with a large number ol 
locks per boll, as they are much easier 
picked, and hence are much mor 
popular with pickers. 

If possible, most of the seed should 
be from those bolls that open for the 
middle of three pickings, as these 
are generally the strongest and besv 
developed. 


Selected Seed Worth More. 


Seed of cotton, as well as all other 
crops, should be purchased only from 
the most reliable sources, for not in- 


frequently seeds advertised in  ex- 
travagant terms are inferior. It is 


not always the cheapest seed that are 
secured for the smallest outlay of 
cash; so the only safe plan to follow 
is to buy from the most reliable par- 
ties. It might be said, however, thar 
if seed are properly field-selected they 


will have to bring a good price to 
compensate the seedsman or grower 
for his extra care, labor and ex- 


pense. The seed should possess strong 
vitality, for seed of low vitality gen 
erally produce a poor stand of more 
or less stunted plants that do nor 
produce as large yields as good seed 
of the same _ variety grown under 
identical conditions. 

It will be remembered, however, 
that stunted cotton will produce lar- 
ger. proportional yields than corn. It 
has frequently been observed that 
cotton stalks only a few inches high 
are bearing one, two or more small 
bolls per stalk, while corn reaching 
only this proportional degree of its 
normal growth will generally fail to 
develop a single grain of corn. 











field of speculation extends only as 





Cc. B. WILLIAMS, 
Director North Carolina Experiment 
Station, Raleigh. 


Clean Skimming 
Means Good Living 


» _ hog trough is no place to put 
utt 

Wide awake farmers want the 
cream separator that skims the clean- 
est. It means more_ profit—better 





living. That separator is the Sharple s 
Dairy Tubular—the separator that’s 
different. 

Sharples Dairy Tubulars have 
twice the skimming force of any other 








seperators— skim twice as clean. 

of. J. L. Thomas, instructor in 
Pw... atthe a ricultural college of 
one of the greateft states inthe Union, 
says: ‘I have just completed a test of 
your separator. Theskimmingis the 
me I have ever seen—Just a trace 

believe the loss to be no great- 

er than one thousandth of one per 
cen 





Phati is one reason why you should 
insist upon having the Tubular. ‘Tub- 
ulars are different, in every way, from 
other separators, and every di erence 
- bas pour advantage. Write for cat- 

3 and valuable free book, 
“Business Dairying.” 
The Sharples Separator Co., 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, ill. 





A Fine Crop of Oats. 


Mr. J. W. Wiggans, Yan: eyville, 
N. C., harvested by actual weight 
over 4,000 pounds of dry oats in the 
bundle off of one acre of land. These 
were wonderful oats. The heads were 
large and the bundles were heavy 
with plump grain. 

Mr. Wiggans says that the great 
yield was due to the Cole Open Fur- 
row Oat Sower. We advise our 
readers to write at once for full in- 
formation about this valuable ma- 
chine to the Cole Manufacturing Co., 
Box P., Charlotte, N. C. The sower 
is durable and very cheap. 

Write now and post yourself, don’t 
wait until you are ready to use it. 
Labor is scarce and we must learn to 
raise more upon one acre than we 
have been getting from two acres. 


GIN MACHINERY. 




















Gin machinery should be bought in 
June, or sooner. 

The Pneumatic Elevator for handling 
cotton is the best thing there is for that 
purpose. 

Your cotton should be cleaned of leaf, 
trash and dirt which lowers the price of 
t. 

It should be put upin neat bales. 

The machinery should be the simplest 
and easiest to operate. 

We furnish the Pneumatic Elevator 
under the Murray patents, the Murray 
Cleaning Feeder and a Double Screw 
Press. The outfit does all these things 
and it’s the simplest made. 

We build the engine that goes with it 
and are responsible for the whole. 


Write right now. 
LIDDELL CoO., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


a 





“THE IMPENDING CRISIS,” by Hinton 
Rowan Helper. If any reader hasa copy of 
this old book, write me, naming price. Clar- 
ence H. Poe, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Eastern Carolina Truckers Meet. 


Eleventh Annual Session Held in Wilmington—Report 
and Address of the President—Steps 


of the Association, 


The annual meeting of the direc-| 
the East | 
Growers 


stockholders of 
Truck and Fruit 


tors and 
Carolina 


Association was held in Wilmington 


August 21, there being in attendance} 
many of the leading truck growers} 
Matters 


and farmers in that section. 
of vital interest to the continued ex- 
istence of the association were 
sidered, and it is believed that a plan 
which was adopted by the stock- 
holders will result in the raising of 
sufficient revenue to continue the or- 
ganization, which has proven of such 
great benefit to the truckers. 


The President’s Report. 


In reading his annual report, Pres- 
ident Springer pointed out that dur- 
ing the eleven years of the Associa- 
tion’s existence there had been profits 
of $4,474,118 in the strawberry crops 
alone ‘‘distributed among farm help, 
berry pickers and packers, crate man- 
ufacturers, etc., and through them to 
our merchants and others, all as the 
results of labor provided by 


con- | 


of the Secretary 
Taken to Continue the Work 
O. Carr, Esq., the former attorney 


having resigned. 
Secretary's Report. 
The report of Mr. H. T. Bauman, 
the secretary and business agent was 
}an exhaustive and interesting review 
of the season’s trucking business, 
from which we make the following 
extracts: 
There 


was a decrease of 
cent of acreage, but a gain in net 
returns of $66,099 for the 50 per 
cent crop of 1907. From a business 
standpoint, this season has been a 
success, and a greater volume of clear 
money has been made by our people 
than in several previous seasons. 

Many of our growers have lost out 
this season, and it is a source of 
much regret, that they were caught 
napping when the frost was getting 
in its work. The frost warnings were 
promptly sent out, but were disre- 


30 per 





this | 


great industry for which our Associa- | 


tion has cared and fostered.” ‘And,’ 
said he, “‘it is my honest opinion that 
the day this association 
exist from that time the end is 
sight of the wonderful trcking enter- 
prise in the East Carolina territory.” 
The stockholders by a unanimous 
vote, decided to 
of $1 per share on 
stock, to provide 
Association. 


share of 
for the 


each 
revenue 


Committee on Freight Rates. 


levy an assessment } ‘ . : 
| ly mterfere with us. 


A resolution on an important mat- | 
ter, offered by Mr. Z. W. Whitehead, | 


was adopted. This resolution 
forth the fact that whereas recent 
rulings of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission indicate that growers in 
this territory are paying higher 
freight rates than are charged grow- 
ers in the Tennessee berry district 


set | 


and that this is a clear discrimination | 


against the North Carolina growers | 


and resolved that the president be 


instructed to inquire fully into the} 


situation and if the facts are as they | 


seem to be that the directors be in- 
structed to take the matter up with 


the A. C. L. requesting that rates be) 


lowered to a parity with Tennessee 
rates within sixty days from Septem- 
ber 1st. That in case of failure the 
president appoint a committee of five 
to seek redress from the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission. The Secre- 
tary is ordered to furnish a copy of 
the resolution to the railroad com- 
pany. 
The Board of Directors. 

The stockholders elected the fol-| 
lowing Board of Directors for the en- 
suing year: 

Messrs. J. A. Westbrook, Mt. Olive; 
J. B. Oliver, Mt. Olive; H. J. Faison, | 
Faison; W. L. Hill, Warsaw; D. W. 
Fussell, Rose Hill; B. F. Fussell, 
Teacheys; J. S. West, Wallace; J. H. 
Moore, Burgaw; H. J. Armstrong, | 
Rocky Point; W. E. Springer, and H. 


T. Bauman, Wilmington; George F. 
Lucas, Currie; S. H. Strange, Fay- 


etteville; R. 
J. A. Brown, George F. Horton and 
M. F. Leonhart, Chadbourn; J. L. 
Williams, Cero Gordo; Wm. Struth- 


C. Powell, Whiteville; 


ers, and D. Baughner, Grists, J. G. 
White, Wards; S. J. Sarvis, Mt. Ta- 


bor, and G. W. Albritton, Calypso. 
Officers of Association. 

After the stockholders’ meeting the 
new Board of Directors met and 
elected the following officers: 

President—W. E. Springer. 

Vice President—J. A. Brown. 

Secretary—H. T. Bauman. 

Treasurer—S. H. Strange. 

Attorney—Robert Ruark, Esq., J. 





ceases to} 
in |} 


| leston has nothing comparatively in 


| there will be a meeting of the people 


| American Cultivator. 


garded by many, with the result that 
it was a ‘‘survival of the fittest,” or, 
in other words, the man with the 
straw and the rake got busy and 
saved his berries. 
Association’s Great Work. 

We have practically the only large 
strawberry producing section  be- 
tween Florida and Delaware. Char- 


berries, and Norfolk does not serious- 
In fact it has 
been demonstrated in the last two 
years that our berries are superior to 
those from the Norfolk section and 
their shipments do not affect the 
market to any great extent. We have 
the advantage of season, quality and 
quantity, and it is up to us to hold it. 
The succcess of the East Carolina 
Truck and Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion has been phenomenal, and the 
truckers and fruit growers of many 
States have taken it as their model 
and formed associations, based on 
our constitution, by-laws and general 
business methods. The business com- 
munity of this territory have felt 
a great measure of safety in the 
knowledge that this organization was 
the guardian of this great industry 
and the material prosperity of our 
people is largely due to its system of 
handling this immense output. 





Dairymen to Meet This Week. 

Mes Editors: Let me urge al} 
dairymen to attend the coming meet- 
ing of our State Association which is 


srs. 


to be held in connection with the 
State Farmers’ Convention at the A. 
& M. College in Raleigh, August 
28-30. We have every prospect for 


a great meeting. 
ROM. H. GOWER, 
President State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion. 
Farmers’ Rally at Cary, 31st. 


At Cary, on August 31st inst., 


in a Combined School and Farmers’ 
Rally and basket picnic. Addresses 


will be delivered by Prof. J. B. Car- 
lyle, Hon. C. C. Moore, Mrs. Walter 
Grimes (‘‘Aunt Mary’’), Prof. E. L. 


Middleton and others. 

You are earnestly requested to be 
present, and bring your family, invite 
your friends, and bring a full basket. 
Let every man, woman, and child in 
the township, and others who are in 
reach take a day off and attend this 
rally. 

To keep on kicking and grumbling 
is easy enough. There will always 
be something not quite right. But 
what’s the use of spoiling what is 
good by spreading the bad over it. 


Which Kind of Cows Are You Keep 
ing? 


(Continued from Ls) 


Page 


the herd. 


home the 1,021 cows. 


Walking as closely together 


gate at a steady walk. 


closely together as they can 


yard would be too small to 
modate them properly. 


to be 103 
herd. It would extend nearly around 
the four sides of a five-acre lot and 
would cost a 
but it would save fencing. If the 
cows were to run loose in a covered 
barn lot, three acres would have to 
be covered. 

Eighty-five good milkers 
handle this herd easily. 

Fifteen hundred acres of pasture 
ought to be plenty for grazing. To 
feed these cows a ton and a quarter 
of hay per cow would require a rick 
twelve feet wide and twelve feet high 
and nearly a mile long, or almost 
three times around the five-acre lot— 
providing a great wind-break. Eight 
hundred acres of meadow should pro- 
duce this hay. Forty 100-ton silos 
would be sufficient. 


could 


All This to Equal Only 25 Real Good 
Cows. 


One would certainly realize that 
he was in a big business driving 
these 1,021 cows and milking them 
on a sweltering night in fly time, 
yet this is the size of the business 
as to profit that one-fourth of the 
million cows in Illinois are doing 
to-day. 

All this to equal twenty-five really 
good cows and get $788 profit! This 
herd could be very well managed on 
a 3,000-acre farm of good land. A 
dairyman having a bank account of 
$100,000 or so could keep these cows, 
but they would be a bit dangerous 
for the common dairyman to handle. 
But he is handling them in smaller 
numbers and don’t see the danger, 
because their worthlessness is hid be- 
hind the high production of the good 
cows in the herd. 

Many dairymen of Illinois have ac- 
commodations for eighty cows. To 
equal that number of good cows, 
averaging 301 pounds of butter fat, 
would require a herd of 3,266 cows 
and accommodations about’ three 
times as large as here indicated! 


Illustrations Multiply. 


All the cows of the poorest produc- 
ing herd of these thirty-six herds 
averaged a profit of but $1.74 per 
cow. The average cow of the best 
herd is worth more than twenty-four 
cows of the kind that forms the poor- 
est three herds. The writer knows 
three other dairy herds whose milk 
returns show a profit of but 62 cents 
per cow for the year. While in the 
same neighborhood are three herds 
whose milk averaged a profit of 
$60.94 per cow. The average cow 
in the three good herds equals nine- 
ty-six cows of the kind that make up 
the poorest three herds. And in an- 





other dairy locality the same kind 


who might prefer to handle the 1,021 


cows to make $783, as in effect, 
many of the Illinois dairymen are 


now doing with at least a portion of 


To stock up for full business the 
first year, Mr. Dairyman puts $40,000 
to $50,000 in his pocket and goes to 


market. It will require only two 
trains of thirty cars each to bring 


as 
possible single file (each cow occu- 
pying but eight feet in the line) they 
will string more than a mile and a 
half in driving up from the station. 
It will take the biggest part of an 
hour for them to pass through the 
Standing as 
be 
crowded, they would fill two and one- 
half acres of yard, but a five-acre 
accom- 


A barn thirty-two feet wide for two 
rows of cows, and with stalls three 
feet, three inches wide, would have 
rods long to house this 


matter of $40,000— 


—————— 
———— 


of a contrast came to the writer’s 
attention. 

Just think of the poor souls that 
sweat every night and were pelted 
in the face each morning all the past 
summer milking one-fourth the cows 
in this great State of Illinois anq 
making no profit, when they might 
just as well have been milking cows 
that would make $2.50 to $5.00 
profit per cow per month. 

WILBER J. FRASER, 
Chief of Dairy Husbandry, University 
of Illinois, in Wallace’s Farmer. 





North Carolina State Fair, Oct. 14-19, 


The North Carolina State Fair to 
be held in Raleigh, October 14-19, 
will be the 47th year—nearing the 
semi-centennial point. The premium 
list is now ready and may be had 
by any one upon application to J. E. 
Pogue, Secretary. Among the at- 
tractions at the North Carolina Fair 
this fall will be the presence of Wil- 
liam J. Bryan, and his speech upon 
the occasion is expected to be a 
notable utterance. Mr. A. L. Cox, of 
Edgecombe, a son of Gen. W. R. Cox. 
has been selected as Chief Marsh:.: 
for the Fair. 





A man who owes can never be sure 
what he owns.—American Cultivator. 





PERFECTED LIQUOR CURE 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Only Regular Hospital Treatment in 
America that will be sent to Pa- 
tients’ Home. Ask us about 
This and Save a Lot of 
Money. 

















Fewer relapses than any other insti- 
tution by positive proof. No danger- 
ous drugs or bypodermics. 


Hospital and general offices, Greens- 
boro, N.C. Dr. John B. Hunter, Med- 
ical Director. Reference: Greensboro 
National Bank. 


All correspondence confidential. 





SEND YOUR ORDER FOR 


SEEDS 


DIGGS & BEADLES 


The Seed Merchants 


RICHMOND, VA. 


We are headquarters for Grass and 
Clover Seeds, Rape, Vetches, Alfalfa, 
Seed Grains, etc of the highest quality 
and germination. Cargo New Crop 
Crimson Clover just received. Write 
for prices. 








LIME PHOSPHATE 


For wheat, all small grain, lettuce straw- 

berries, fruit trees, use Keith’s Ground Phos- 

phate Lime. It sweetens and acts upon the 

soil as the switch does to the lazy horse, It 

brings out the best. Prices low. 

B. F. KEITH CoO., 
Wilmington, N.C. 


CARY HIGH SCHOOL 


CARY, NORTH CAROLINA. 


A County High School under recent 
law. All the advantages in Literary 
Courses, Music and Elocution to be 
found in best schoolsin N.C. Pupils 
from eighteen counties last year. 
Seven teachers. Enlarged and im- 
proved buildings with over fifty rooms. 
New dormitory for girls. Expenses 
per term $45.00 to $55.00. Fall term 
opens Sept. 3, 1907. For catalogue 
address, 

EK. L MIDDLETON, Principal. 








pdb tad. “ee 


BANK DEPOSIT 


R.R. Fare Paid, Notes Taken 
560 FREE COURSES 


$5,000 
Board at Cost. Write Quick 


a 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon, Ga 


N. B.—' 00 requests for telegraphers now filed; 
me orwomen. Salaries $50 tu $70 per month. 
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Preparing Weed-Covered Land for 
Corn. 

Messrs. Editors: I have a plot of 

land that was cultivated in corn last 

season (1906) and is lying out this 


vear (1907), which has a very heavy | 


growth of weeds and grass, mostly 


weeds. To avoid burning, I want to 
cut it with the disc harrow to pre- 


pare it for another crop of corn next 
geason. Kindly advise me through 
The Progressive Farmer the proper 
time to cut it under. My custom has 
been to cut it under about January, 
but am inclined to think it rather 
late. Would it not be better to do 
the work about first frost, so that 
it will be thoroughly rotten by 
spring? J. M. MARSHBURN. 
Sampson Co., N. C. 





(Answer by T. B. Parker.) 


The best thing Mr. Marshburn can 
do with the weeds referred to in 
the above is to cut them off now with 
a mower so as to prevent them from 
going to seed and haul them into his 
lot or other place for litter. Then 
sow the land in rye for a winter cover 
crop and plow the rye under next 
spring, some three weeks before time 
to plant corn. 

If he cannot do that, probably the 
next best thing to do will be to cut 
the weeds up well with a cutaway or 
disc harrow in early winter so as 
to allow them to decompose and then 
turn under with a turn plow at the 
usual time for breaking land. I 
should dislike to plow in late fall 
or early winter and leave the land 
bare all the winter. 

Plans Wanted for a Stover Barn. 

Messrs. Editors: I want to ask The 
Progressive Farmer if it is necessary 
to build a corn barn, or any par- 
ticular place, for the housing of corn 


that is cut with a corn harvester? 
If it is, I would like for some of 
your readers to suggest a plan for 
me, as | want to build one this fall. 


I expect to use a corn harvester next 


season, and want to prepare for it 
now. SUBSCRIBER. 


Onslow Co., N. C. 


To Destroy Sassafras Sprouts. 


Messrs. Editors: If the farmer that 
wished to know how to get rid of his 
sassafras bushes will manure the 
land with stable manure from year 
to year, they will soon die out and 
give him no more trouble. Enrich- 
ing the land in any way might have 
the same effect. I have noticed that 
they do not thrive on rich land. 

P. HB. T. 

Franklin Co., N. C. 

Referred to Our Readers. 
Editors: I have a young 
orchard just beginning to bear, that 
now in peavine hay, and a very 
fine crop. Part of the land is gently 
sloping, and I do not care to culti- 
vate it, as I think it a mistake to 
try to get a crop of anything but 
grass, and a erop of apples from the 


Messrs. 


is 


Same ground, on ordinary land. How 
can I seed it to grass so as to give 
me a good permanent pasture for 


small pigs, calves, and possibly colts, 
and at the same afford at least one 
cutting of hay in the fall. Of course, 
I should not expect to pasture it con- 
tinually. The land is gray soil, with 
good clay subsoil, and produces fairly 
well, WILL B. CRAWFORD. 
Wayne Co., N. C. 


A Road Drag Described. 
Messrs. Editors: I will give you 
a’ description of my road drag, with 
a& word or two as to its use. 
Take two pieces of lumber, one 16 
feet long, inches thick, and 8 


9 





| 2 inches thick, and 14 inches wide. 


; corner so as 


inches wide; the other 12 feet long, 


The last-named piece should be 
dressed to make the dirt shed off 
easily. Bolt these two pieces togeth- 


er at front end, cutting the twelve- 
foot piece a little short at the top 
to make it set right. 
Now with the other ends 7 feet apart, 
you have a sort of big wooden plow 





| 
| 
| 


—the 16-foot piece being the bar | 
and the 12-foot piece the wing or 
sweep. Brace these pieces well, to 


resist the pressure, and attach a roll- 
er to the rear end of the 12-foot piece 
to enable you to carry dirt to any 
distance desired. Take an old log- | 
eart tire and iron the long pieces so 
they will cut into the earth, dropping | 
the iron on the 12-foot piece % inch} 
and on the other 1 inch below the | 
wood. This last cuts into the earth! 
and keeps the drag in the road, an-| 


swering to the bar of a plow. | 


Bolt one end of a plank to the 
front brace for the driver to stand 


on; by leaving the other end free it} 
can be moved so that the driver can/! 
stand wherever his weight is needed. | 
Fasten draft chain to top edge of the} 


timber. 

When the road is very low in the 
center, start a good two-horse plow 
on the edge of the road and follow 
with the two-horse drag to push the 
dirt when you want it. If the round- 


ed road gets muddy and uneven, the| — 


drag will smooth the road and fill | 
up the holes. 


I have been lending this drag to 
my friends and they like it fine. 
A. G. GRIFFIN. 
Martin Co., N. C. 


“Copies Worth $100 or More.” 


Messrs. Editors: This is my first 
year of real farming and on January 
Ist I sent on my subscription to your 
paper, having seen copies of it and 
believing it to be a good investment. 
| have tried to read every issue care- 
fully and can say with Mr. Pritchard 
that a great many of your single 
copies are worth $100 or more just 
for the ideas they give, the article 
on smothering out Bermuda grass, 
for instance, being one that applies 
specially to my case. 

I fail to see how any farmer can 
read The Progressive Farmer with- 
out catching the spirit of progress 





and taking a new interest in his vo-| 


eation. H. B. 


Bladen Co., N. C. 


8 Per Cent Preferred Stock 


One of our active corporations has de- 
cided to pay 8 per cent on a small issue of 
preferred stock to run ten years. The 
com pany pays the taxes, and cannot have 
more than one-third of itsstock preferred. 
These conditions, together with the excel- 
lent management make this an attractive 
investment. Will be pleased to furnish 
full details. Wealso have some very de- 
sirable common stock for sale. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST CO. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Capital and Surplus $335,000.00 
E. P. WHARTON, President 
A. M. SCALES, Gen. Counsel 
R. C. HOOD, Asst. Manager 














THE HARVEST 
THAT NEVER ENDS 


Through fall, winter, spring and summer 
the harvesting of the ‘‘ milk crop” continues 
year in and year out. The ever faithful cow 
never fails to add a goodly sum to each year’s 
revenue from the farm. Yet how little many 
do towards making the most of her product. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars are lost 
yearly by cow owners through failure to 
employ a centrifugal cream separator and 
thereby secure every particle of cream from 
the cow’s milk. Over 875,000 DE LAVAL 
users are daily proving that the increased gain 
in the quantity and quality of the “milk 
crop” is from $10.- to $15.- per cow each 
year when the 


DE LAVAL GREAM SEPARATOR 


is used, to say nothing of the time and labor saved. Isn’t it worth your 
while to investigate such a saving? If you own two or more cows the 
practice of economy and good business methods in the care of their 
products demands a DE LAVAL machine. Remember that one will last 
from fifteen to twenty-five years, and that it will more than earn its cost 
the first year of use. Write today for new catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STs. General Offices: 173-177 Wittiam Street 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


0213 & 1215 Ficsert Sr. 14 & 16 Princess STREET 
NEW YORK. 



























































PHILADELPHIA WINNIPEG 
Drumm & Sacramento Sts. 107 First STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, OREG. 








Doubles 
the Value 


It is Nature’s fattening food for 





of a truck-farm. 











vegetables. It makes them large, meaty and delicious. 
Send a postal card for our free booklet on * Truck 


Farming.” It is scientific, and it is 


money-making literature. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS 


93 Nassau Street, New York 
Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago 
Candler Buildin 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Address office 
nearest you. 
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The Latest Improved Woodruff Hay Press 


Low step-over, has all the good features of the old reliable 
WOODRUFF HAY PRESS. 


Sold at a reasonable price. 


The best press on the market. 
Write for prices and terms. 


Wocdruff Hardware & Mig. Co., Winder, Ga. 











factorily. 
on application. 


“LITTLE SAMSON” 
Automatic Engine 


This cut shows our 5 and 7-h.p. 
‘Little Samson” Vertical, Au- 
tomatic: Engine for running 
threshers, peanut pickers, cut- 
ting feed, sawing wood, etc. 
Larger sizes also furnished. 








STRATTON & BRAGG CO. 


Genera! Agents, Petersburg, Virginia 


HEEBNER’S LITTLE GIANT AND PENNSYLVANIA 
PEANUT PICKERS AND WHEAT THRESHERS 
They are bullt in first class manner, and are strongand durable The 
price is within reach of all. 
We will mail catalogue and testimonials, and quote prices 


Chase Saw Mills, Erie Engine Works Side and 
Center Crank Engines, Union Iron Works 












We guarant e them todo the work satis- 





Locomotive, Portable and 
Stationary Boilers. 


Prices and Catalogue on Application 
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$3 Worth of Cook 
Book and Magazine 


fOr « «« 





MARION HARLAND’S CoOK 
Book has never been sold be- 
fore for less than two dollars. 

THE HOME MAGAZINE is 
one of the best of the dollar 
magazines. Splendid stories, 
good pictures, helpful ar- 
ticles on every department 
in the home. Published 
monthly. 

For one dollar we’ll send 
you the revised edition of 
the Cook Book, 781 pages, 
and a year’s subscription to 
the Magazine. 

It’s an offer you can’t af- 
ford to neglect. 


Miller & Rhoads, 


Richmond, - - Virginia. 








MADE AT THE 
Jamestown Exposition 
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FERRY 
“SPECIAL SHOE 


For sale by leading merchants every where 
If your merchant does not carry these shoes. 
in stock drop us a line and we will tell you 
who does. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY CO.. 


Lynchburg, Virginia. 





Young Men and Ladies Wanted to Learn 
Telegraphy and R. R. Accounting. 


We guarantee positions paying $69 a month 
or over, when qualified. Work for your 
board while in attendance. Main line service 
inschool. Established 20 years and endor-ed 
by all railway officials. Write for catalogue. 


NATIONAL TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WHEN YOU ARE BUYING FLOUR,_ 
BUY THE BEST. 


IT IS 








LIAM TRLL FLOUR 




















from the best Ohio 

It will make the 
most delicious hot 
and 
had 
sale 


made 
wheat. 
finest, 
biscuits, elegant cakes 
finest pastry you ever 
For 
Ask for it. 


in your home. 
everywhere. 


MADE BY 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 








WE WILL PAY YOU 


To Solicit Subscriptions. 








The Progressive Farmer will pay a lib- 
eral commission to reliable men and 
women who wish to solicit subscriptions 
among their neighbors and friends, For 
particulars, address 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 











All letters to advertisers should 
be carefully addressed. Tt ts im- 
portant to give the box, street 
number or department in answer- 
ing advertisements. Always state 
that you saw the advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer. 











Mathushek Pianos. 





The most durable piano in the World. 
Raows in the South as the Damp Proof 

ano, 

If your dealer does not carry it write us. 


Gash or Easy Payments. 


Old instruments taken in exchange, 

















When You Go to the Exposition 


Stop with S. Otho Wilson, 327-34th Street 
Newport News, nearest city to Exposition 
Rooms 50c, to $1.00 per night, 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed to ‘‘ Aunt Mary,” care 
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Summer Rain. 


Yestermorn the air was dry 

As the winds of Araby, 

While the sun with pitiless heat 
Glared upon the glaring street, 
And the meadow fountains sealed 
Till the people everywhere, 
And the cattle in the field, 

And the birds in middle air, 

And the thirsty little flowers, 
Sent to heaven a fainting prayer 
For the blessed summer showers. 


Not in vain the prayer was said, 
For at sunset overhead, 

Sailing from the gorgeous West, 
Came the pioneers abreast 

Of a wondrous argosy— 

The Armada of the sky! 

Far along I saw them sail, 
Wafted by an upper gale; 


I wish more of our readers would 
drop in and tell us what they are 
doing these days. Anything that is 
of interest to you will be of interest 
to us all. The plain, practical af- 
fairs of the home and home-life make 
good reading always. 


“The time has come, the walrus said, 

To talk of many things, 

Of shoes and ships and sealing-wax, 

Of cabbages and kings.’’ 

& 

Most of us know more of shoes, 
cabbages, and kings—our kings (the 
Presidents)—than we do of:ships and 
sealing-wax; but, unlike the walrus, 
let’s lengthen our list of subjects. 
How do you manage your house- 
keeping? What is your daily rou- 
tine? What are your plans for a 
winter garden? What household 
conveniences or labor-saving devices 
have you evolved? What do yon 
consider a proper Junch for school 
children? What are your ideas con- 
cerning the teaching of agriculture 
in the rural schools? What do you 
think of Farmers’ Institutes, of the 
Woman’s Department of the Farm- 
Institute? How should Sunday 
spent on the farm? Your idea 
of a social club for your neighbor- 
hood. Chat a little while about your 
favorite books and book characters; 
the benefit the rural library has been 
to you; your experience in purchas- 
ing a piano; what you consider the 


’ 
ers 


be 
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Saw them on their lustrous route 
Fling a thousand banners out 
Yellow, violet, crimson, blue, 
Orange, sapphrie—every hue 

That the gates of heaven put on 

To the sainted eyes of John 

In that hallowed Patmian isle 

Their skyey pennons wore, and while 
I drank the glory of the sight 
Sunset faded into night. 


Then diverging far and wide 

To the dim horizon’s side, 

Silently and swiftly there 

Every galleon of the air, 

Manned by some celestial crew, 
Out its precious cargo threw, 

And the gentle summer rain 

Cooled the fevered earth again. 

—Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


Aunt Mary's Letter. 


greatest draw-back to country-life at 
present. What have you learned on 
the trips and visits you have taken 
this summer? 

I remember reading years ago of 
two boys who went to walk in the 
woods. When they returned their 
father asked them to tell him of their 
walks. One said that he hadn’t seen 
anything to relate, that he had mere- 
ly taken a walk; the other one in a 
most animated and pleased manner 
spoke of the different trees and birds 
he had seen, telling several pleasant 


little happenings of the walk. So if 
you have gone only a few miles to 
some neighbor's for the day, tell of 


that, for I’m sure he had something 


and was doing something a little 
different from you. 
oe 

That is what a letter or a chat 


really is, just a telling of what hap- 
pened yesterday or last week in the 
affairs around you. Why, if we had 
to wait to tell of some wondrous hap- 
pening, or a side-splitting story, or 
a wonderful discovery, I’m afraid the 
most of us would remain dumb for 
the rest of our natural lives. Let’s 
all work together to make our de- 
partment just the finest home pages 
to be found in any agricultural paper 
or magazine in the United States. 
We can do it if we try; let’s try. 

Now let me add just one or two 
more seasonable recipes. 

AUNT MARY. 








Pear Chips. 

Eight pounds pears, four pounds 
sugar, one-fourth pounds Canton gin- 
ger, four lemons. Wipe pears, re- 
move stems, quarter and core; then 
cut in small pieces. Add sugar and 
ginger, and let stand over night. 
In. the morning add lemons cut in 
small pieces, rejecting seed, and cook 
slowly three hours. Put into a stone 
jar. 


Spiced Grapes. 

Prepare the grapes as for preserv- 
ing, by removing the skins, boiling 
the pulp, and straining out the seeds. 
To seven pounds of fruits (weighed 
before the seeds are removed) adda 
cupful of strong vinegar, a cupful of 
grape juice, taken from the grapes 
used for preserves, two ounces of 
cinnamon, one ounce of cloves (tie 
the spices in a cloth so they can be 
removed), three and one-half pounds 





of sugar. Boil until it becomes like 


a thick marmalade, which will take 
about one and one-half hours. When 
done turn into glasses. This is par- 
ticularly good with roast meats. 


Going Off to the Girls’ School, 


Dear Aunt Mary: I have’ been 
reading with interest your sugges- 
tions to the girls who are going to 


boarding school or college this year, 
for the first time. 1 heartily endorse 


your views, for I am a college gir] 
and know just how practical and 
timely your advice is. 

Simplicity and harmony of color 


should, as you say, be sought for in 
the college girl’s wardrobe. <A long 
coat is indispensable. A good supply 
of white shirt-waists, with plenty of 
belts and collars, to be worn with a 
plain, dark skirt of good material, 
will be found of good service, and 
plain underwear is the kind that a 
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sensible girl will make. It doesn’t give 


one much pleasure to send pretty 
lace petticoats, embroidered shirt- 
waists, ete., to the laudry and have 


them returned with the lace in holes, 
embroidery ironed on the 
Most schools and col- 
any size have steam laun- 
dries, and where there are many 
girls, it impossible for them to 
give the service that your home laun- 
dress gives. 

Every article in one’s wardrobe, 
including long coat, umbrella and 
overshoes, should be plainly marked 
with the owner’s full name. This 
precaution will prevent the loss of 
the aforementioned articles on a 
rainy day, and will be a wonderful 
help on blue Monday, when one has 
to “get up laundry” and study neg- 
lected Latin synonyms at the same 
time. Each article which has to be 
hung up should have loops on it. 
These will help you to live happily 
with your room-mate, for she will 
want to hang a few clothes in the 
small closet, too, and the loops will 
make fewer closet hooks necessary. 
There should also be a coat-hanger 
for one’s best jacket. 

A work-basket, containing needles, 
thimble, darning cotton, thread, but- 
tons, hooks and eyes, and a good 
preparation for cleaning grease 
spots will, of course, find a place in 
your trunk when it is packed. There 
is nothing that gives one quite the 
self-respect, confidence and mental 
alertness that being clean and well- 
dressed gives. Soiled collars and 
belts, unpolished shoes, and grease 
spots on the front of one’s dress, as 
well as rumpled shirt-waists, and un- 
tidy hair, give one the “don’t cares,” 
and they keep others from seeing 
our good qualities. College life is 
not doing for you what it should if 
it makes you forget, in your pursuit 
of knowledge, to make yourself as 
attractive as possible. 

Our room and room-mate are im- 
portant considerations, too, when 
one “‘goes off to college.’”’ In many 
cases this is the first time that one 
has had a room that she could con- 


the 
side. 


and 
wrong 
leges of 


is 


sider her own, and the first time 
that she has ever roomed with any 
one besides her own sisters. Here 


is an opportunity to learn a bit about 
the fine art of home-making, and to 
rid oneself of many little selfish hab- 
its. We often make the mistake of 
thinking that since our stay at col- 
lege is temporary, we will leave all 
our little household gods behind, lest 
they some of their sacredness 
in a strange land, or get smashed 
in transportation. True, our stay is 
temporary, but we are at college nine 
months of the year, and at home only 
three, and it is such a pleasure to 
have one’s pretty things about one 
in a cozy little college room. 


lose 


One will want besides the essential 


furnishings, a comfortable rocking 
chair, and foot-stool, one or two 


sofa pillows, or more if you care to 
take them; a few good pictures for 
the walls, white curtains, plenty of 
bureau and table covers, some rugs, 


and a pretty fern. One can easily 
have a bowl of narcissus for the 
study table. A glass bowl and a 
few bulbs cost very little, nothing in 
comparison with the pleasure they 
bring. A few pebbles to hold the 
bulbs up and the bowl kept filled 
With water will bring in about six 
weeks the little white-scented blos- 
soms. By planting the bulbs at dif- 
ferent times one can have blossoms 


all through the summer months. Not 
until one has tried it can one imagine 
the pleasure it brings to watch their 
srowth and flowering. 

In the hurry and rush of college 
life, when we have set out to do 
honest work for our own interests, 
and for the sake of the home folks, 


who, perhaps, have made sacrifices 
in order that we may have advant- 
ages, we are apt to grow careless 








about keeping our room neat and 
fresh. It is just as essential to keep 
a neat room as it is for us to study 
our lessons conscientiously. Fresh 
air, both night and day, is essential 
for good health and good thinking, 
and is necessary for keeping the room 
sweet and fresh. 

A room-mate is desirable and 
lovely thing to have. There is noth- 
ing quite so good as a good one. She 
sympathizes with you when the lady 
principal frowns on the one mascu- 
line caller you have during the year; 
she cheers you up when you have the 
blues, makes you work when you are 
lazy, corrects your grammatical er- 
rors, laughs at your jokes, loves your 
friends and hates your enemies. “‘But 


a 


when she is bad she is horrid.’ It 
depends in a great measure upon 


yourself as to which kind you will 
have. If you are a selfish little pig, 
who won’t clean up when it is your 
turn, who wants the best bureau 
drawers, and the best chair, and the 
pictures hung your way, and the win- 
dow down when every one wants it 
up, who does not hesitate to discuss 
your room-mate’s faults with your 
other friends, and are horrid your- 
self, you may expect an awful room- 
mate and a bad year. 
PATTIE VAUGHN WHITE. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 


How a Busy Woman Finds Leisure. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I am taking my 
vacation now in a rather peculiar 
manner—that is, l am at home, and 
do all the house work, the cooking 
and washing for four, but I have 
eliminated everything but the essen- 
tials, and I do these in the easiest 
way. 

I gather up the clothes and have 
them in the tubs the night before 
washing day and while I cook break- 
fast my husband pumps the water. 
After breakfast he sets the boiler on 
for me, and puts in the soap and as 
much paraffine shavings as soap. I 
then wring out the clothes and put 
them into the boilin: water and boil 


the dirt out. I let them boil till 
I get the churning done and the 
dishes washed. Then I take them 


up and rinse them. 

I wash in rain water 
can, for my clothes 
nicer and whiter. 


whenever i 
are then much 
I do not do much 
ironing, in fact I never iron any- 
thing except the ‘Sunday clothes.” 
I put melted paraffine in the hot 
starch and the clothes iron so nicely. 
I rarely make a fire in my wood 
stove except on wash days, but cook 
on an oil stove. It is such a saving 
of time and energy, and there is 
no heat, ashes or soot, and, most 
important, no going every few min- 
utes to put in wood or to see about 
things. I use asbestos mats and it’s 
a hard matter to scorch anything 
over one. I have double sauce pans 
and can cook two dishes over one 
burner. 
I get 

forenoon 
hours of 


all my work done in the 
and spend three or four 
the afternoon in reading. 
Since the last of June I have read 
“Seott’s Poems,” “Ivanhoe,” “Guy 
Mannering,’ ‘“‘Rob Roy,’ ‘‘Count 
Robert of Paris,” “When Knight- 
hood was in Flower,’ ‘“‘The House 
of a Thousand Candles,” ‘In Double 
Harness,” ‘‘The Mystery,’’ “‘Tom Saw- 
yer Abroad,’ ‘‘Tom Sawyer, Detec- 
tive,’’ ‘“‘The House Boat on the Styx,” 
“The Pursuit of the House Boat,” 
“Mrs. Raffles,’ “R. Homes Ca:,* 
and “The Inventions of the Idiot.’ 
Now I am reading ‘‘Old Mortality.” 

When I have read all of Scott’s 
works with a few others sandwiched 
in, I shall read Dickens again, 

I surely am enjoying my vacation 
and if nothing happens to prevent, 
shall extend it through September. 

*“Countryman’s” letter reminds me 
that those who live farthest from the 
sea appreciate it most. We are right 


& 








near the Gulf of Mexico here, but I 
have not been in bathing this sum- 
mer, and haven’t had a fish in weeks. 
We would not eat them if we cooked 
them, so we never have them often. 
MARGARET. 
Manatee Co., Fla. 





From a Girl That Likes to Swim. 


As I always like to read your page 
so much, I thought that I would write 
a line or two this morning to the 
Home Circle. Like Brown-Eyed Lula, 
of South Carolina, I am “sweet six- 
teen,’ and live on a farm. I have 
always lived on a farm and certainly 
like farm life, and I do not shirk 
farm work. I am Jack-of-all-trades: 
I wash, sew, cook, hammer, and drive 
nails, and I have about decided that 
I would make a splendid carpenter; 
I had rather do boy’s work than girl’s 
work, for I think they have an easier 
job. 

I think I am seeing the best part 
of my life now. I do and get practi- 
cally what I please. I have good 
health, my parents are living, and 
we are blessed with a plenty. We 
have thirty cows and calves, as many 
goats, and as many more hogs and 
pigs. Papa keeps two horses, and 
we have a dear, cute little colt. 

I do not care a fig for the boys; 
in fact, they make me tired. I think 
that as long as ae girl has 
a good home, she had better stay 
there. I agree with the other Brown- 
Eyed Lula in thinking that girls 
should look before they leap. 

Our school begins the middle of 
this month, but it is so warm that 
I just cannot go quite yet. I’ll have 
to wait until it gets a little cooler. 
During these warm August days J 
sometimes wish I were a goose, and 
could swim continually in the cool 
water; they look so comfortable 
swimming about in the pond. 

I have learned to swim a little this 
summer though not as well as I de- 
sire. I think that all girls, country 
girls especially, should learn to swim 
well. I must tell you a joke about 
a neighbor of mine. She was anxious 
to learn to swim so one day she 
went out on the lake with her broth- 


er. ‘‘Now, brother,’’ said she, ‘‘what 
must I do?” Lie perfectly flat on 
the water and kick, sister.’”’ This 


she tried to do, and how far do you 
suppose she kicked?——why, to the 
bottom. When she got out she wiped 
her weeping eyes and bade the lake 


a long farewell. But I know better 
than to follow the advice of a mis- 
chievous, pranking brother. 

BROWN-EYED LULA OF N. C. 
C. 


Moore Co., N. 









Why pay two to five 


somuch. 23 years experienc 


cheap delivery anywhere in t 


Write today for free catalogue. 
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Do You B 


ae epee 
Apple and Peach in Lots of 100 or Over 
of nursery stock to cover agents’ profits 
and bad debts, when we, by employing no 
agents and makimg no bad debts—selling for cash direct 


to the people at lowest wholesale rates—will save you 


fruit trees, 50,000,000 straw 
proof cabbage plants for early spring crop. 


able book on fruit growing free to buyers. 


Strawberry Plants 


Dept. F Continental Plant Co., Kittrell, N.C. 





A Little Plea for Common Kindness. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I want to say a 
few words concerning the manner 
in which we should treat the drunk- 
ard’s children. 

Should we pass them by sadly and 
say, “There goes the drunkard’s 
child?”’ No! no! We should greet 
them kindly, respect them as we 
would the temperate man’s chil- 
dren. Remember that the child is 
not responsible for his parents’ acts. 

The drunkard’s child feels hurt 
when shunned by their old playmates 
of the days when their father was 
a sober man. 

Remember that their hearts are 
heavy for their father’s sin, without 
an act of ours to make them heavier. 

And the drunkard’s wife—make 
her your friend. Surely her friends 
will not forsake her in her grief. 

DOLLIE D. 

Harnett Co., N. C. 





How One Young Man Spends Sunday. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Let me say I was 
raised on a farm, and am very glad 
I was. I am now a merchant, but 
my parents have a pretty farm one 
mile from my place of business, and 
I spend every Sunday with them. 
This day with my dear parents is 
by far the most pleasant day of the 
week with me. My father takes The 
Progressive Farmer, so I have the 
pleasure of reading it every week. 

I certainly did like the letters of 
“Vivian” and ‘“Brown-Eyed Lula.’’ 
If I knew the names and addresses 
of these merry young girls, I would 
write to them, telling them how 
much I enjoyed their letters. 

W. S. SHIELDS. 

Halifax Co., N. C. 





Clean your land before it is foul, 
feed it before it is hungry, and rest 
it before it is weary.—Scotch Pro- 
verb. 








If so get one-third 
more light with a 
“Bing Glass Cone 
Lamp Burner.” The 
GLASS Top does it. 
They are great—fit 
common lamps. 
Send your dealer’s 
name to day and 25c 
for aBing, Size No. 
lor 2, postpaid. Bing 
Burner Co., Dept. 50, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


urn Kerosene ? 








RUBBER STAMPS 


| ELASTIO A DURABLE A PLEASING 


WE MAKE ANYTHING, -EVERYTRIKG,.~ MADE (K THIS 
LINE, ESTABLISHED OVER 88 YEARS AQO. WE KEEE 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE, TRY US. ware rox Ferore 
Ifyou want something nice, trg our Alt Cushion Stamps 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS. 

Ploneer Stamp House of the South. ) 
~~ ~+-P. O0.Box 94 ~~+~~www ATLANTA, GA. — 
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prices for all kinds 
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IN MEMORY OF THE PILGRIMS. 


President Roosevelt has broken a rather pro- 
longed vacation silence, making, as usual, a pretty 
thorough job of it. The occasion was the laying 
of the corner-stone of a monument to the Cape Cod 
Pilgrims, at Provincetown, Mass., on the 20th of 
August. Provincetown is a small fishing port and 
summer resort, having about 4,000 inhabitants. It 
is on the northern end of the peninsula, so familiar 
to our school days, which pushes out eastward 
from Massachusetts into the ocean and curves up- 
ward like a long finger, holding in the hollow the 
waters of Cape Cod Bay, with Cape Cod on the 
northern point and Provincetown on the bay side 
near by. Here in Provincetown Harbor, on the 
11th of November, 1620, landed 102 Pilgrims 
with a government organized before landing. Af- 
ter exploring the coast for a few weeks these Pil- 
grims landed on the 22nd of December at Ply- 
mouth, named for the home town in old England 
from which they had sailed on the 6th day of 
September, 1620. 

In celebration of this event in their ancestral 
history the people of Provincetown are erecting a 
monument, of which the corner-stone was laid last 
week. They went out on Town Hill, erected a big 
platform, got the people together, and had a great 
time hearing President Roosevelt’s rattling good 
forty minutes speech, besides addresses by James 
Bryce, the British Ambassador; Henry Cabot 
Lodge, the Senator and historian; and Congress- 
man W. C. Lovering. 

se st 
THE PRESIDENT STANDS PAT SOME MORE. 

We said at the outset of this running commen- 
tary that when Mr. Roosevelt 
usually made a pretty good job if it. The portion 
of his speech which evoked the biggest demon- 
strations of approval was his spirited defiance of 
the efforts of “predatory wealth” to discredit his 
administration’s stand for the observance of the 
law upon the part of the big corporations. He ar- 
gued law, and de 
clared with emphasis that he would not waver in 
his purpose to enforce the law against the law- 
breaking corporations. Three months ago, in his 
Indianapolis speech, when the railroad magnates 


broke silence he 


for national incorporation 


ray 
a 


were using all their power to induce him to let up 


or to give some public sign that he would relent 





Agricultural Editors. icourse we have delibe 


in his “‘ruinous’” course toward the ‘“‘business in- 
terests,’’ he declared with his usual boldness that 
the rights of property were endangered less by the 
anarchist than by the ‘predatory man of wealth,” 
that the power of the Nation must be exerted to 
‘stop crimes of cunning no less than crimes of 
violence,” and that there can be ‘“‘no halt in the 
rately elected to pursue.” 

& 

SETS 


& 


MR. TAFT OUT. 


Secretary Taft has set out on two journeys. One 


lis a journey around the world by the way of the 


Philippine Islands, the other is a journey which 
he hopes will take him to the White House to suc- 
ceed Mr. Roosevelt. 
to come back to help them inaugurate and cele- 


He promised the Filipinos 


brate whenever they reached a certain stage of 
good around the 
On this 
journey every one will wish Mr. Taft a delightful 
voyage, a safe and happy return home. 


government, and this journey 


world is in observance of his promise. 


As to the 
other voyage, there will be some difference of 
opinion among his countrymen. Some of them 
will wish him a delightful voyage; others will put 
what trouble they can in his way; some will wish 
him a safe and happy arrival at the White House, 
others, with equal fervor, will wish him a safe and 
happy return to his home. 

Anyhow, Mr. Taft has formally set out as a 
candidate for the Presidency. In Columbus, Ohio, 
he made what may be called the opening speech 
of his campaign. In the main, and, in fact, in 
almost every detail, he is in accord with the ad- 
ministrative and party policies of President Roose- 
velt, so much so that it is a matter of remark. 
The railroads, cannot be trusted, he 
thinks the jail penalty will be useful in dealing 
with big offenders, and is in favor of tariff re- 
vision—-afrter the next Presidential election, but 
not now. 


he says, 


es 
THE CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 


That there is a feeling of disturbance, of annoy- 
ance, in the big money centers of the world is a 
matter which is constantly brought to public at- 
tention. President Roosevelt mentioned it in his 
Provincetown speech the other day, and in our 
own country are those whose inclination prompts 
them to make much of the disquietude and losses 
on Wall Street and to shake their heads solemnly 
behind faces that wear aspects of dark blue mys- 
tery. Some financiers use the occasion for all it 
is worth, and more, to sound a warning against all 
movements in legislation or litigation whieh do 
not suit their very sacred desires. 

One of the most hopeful and positively healthy 
signs about the situation is the absolute refusal 
of the country at large to respond to these lugu- 
brious pretenders of calamity. As ex-Secretary 
Shaw pointed out a few days ago, our farms pro- 
duce abundantly and there is a demand for the 
crops; our mines and forests far from exhaustion 
yield millions and millions of wealth, and there is 
a demand for it all; our factories prosper and 
have put out no fires; the railroads earn more 
than $2,000,000,000, and are laden with traffic of 
all kinds; in fact, the real sources of the coun- 


try’s wealth and prosperity are sound and unaf- 
fected. 


THE WEATHER AND THE CROPS. 


For the past week weather conditions could 
hardly have been more perfect for growing crops. 
True, in some portions of Texas, Arkansas, and 
the Territories the pinch of prolonged drought is 
still felt, but offsetting this is the fact that wel- 
come showers have somewhat reduced the parch- 
ing areas and have set the crops again on the road 
to prosperous maturity. 

As a rule, in The Progressive Farmer’s terri- 
tory, the week’s weather has been almost ideal. 
Moisture, sunshine, showers, warm temperatures 
have all combined to make cotton and corn grow 
gloriously. There is less complaint heard about 
the backwardness of the crops, and offsetting the 
peor stand is the universal observation that cot- 
ton was never before geen fruiting beauti- 
fully or abundantly. 


more 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM Com. 
MENT. 


We have printed three or four articles this 


week on the improvement of corn and cotton by 
field selection. What we have said of the import- 
ance of field selection of corn applies with equal 
if not greater force to cotton. The principles of 
field selection of corn are thoroughly and clearly 
set forth by Prof. A. M. Soule, Mr. C. B. Williams, 
and Mr. A. O. Lee on pages 2 and 3, while Mr. 
Williams on the same pages deals also with cotton- 
seed selection. It will pay you to read these teach- 
ings, keeping in view the increased yield of shelled 
corn and lint cotton per acre as the aim which 
should guide you throughout all your work in se- 
lecting and breeding your corn and corton. If 
every farmer in The Progressive Farmer’s terri 
tory would so keep up his corn and cotton as to 
eliminate barren and unprolific stalks and un- 
profitable varieties which prey upon his toil and 
yield no compensating return, what a comfortable 
package of profit he would add to his own pockets 
and what a mint of wealth to the country! 
a J 


Our readers have seen a good deal in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer lately about ‘‘ecorn and cattle.” 
The fact that the watchword wasn’t expanded in- 
to corn, cotton, and cattle is due perhaps to a feel 
ing that people will raise enough cotton anyhow. 
But the three will fit together admirably in pro- 
gressive practical farming here in the South, and 
especially when the subject of improvement or 
breeding-up is the topic under discussion. So how 
could we fail to put in a word about the advan- 
tages of improved cows while speaking of im- 
proved cotton and corn? Beef cattle will have 
their inning in some other number as they have 
often had before—but this week we are extolling 
the milk-producer, and in the article and illustra- 
tions which are found on the first page are some 
surprising dairy facts demonstrated by actual test 
and set forth in a remarkably striking way. Which 
of these cows comes home to you? There’s the 
Colantha 4th’s Johanna kind that will give four 
pounds of butter in a day, and there’s the other 
kind that will give a pound of butter in four days 
—which kind of cows are you keeping? 

& 

Nor have our feminine readers been neglected 
in the make-up of this number. Besides being in- 
terested in some of the topics we have already 
noted, they will find Uncle Jo’s poultry talk profit- 
able; and especially will they find a bright piece 
of writing in the Home Circle letter of ‘‘Pattie 
Vaughn White” about getting the girl off to col- 
lege. It comes just in the nick of time—that is 
one reason why we ¢all attention to this one of the 
many bright features Aunt Mary has given to Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers this week. 

& : 

And the Suggestions for September Farming 
by Dr. Butler and Mr. Parker—they are on the 
next page and speak for themselves. 


The Last Days of August. 


Horse-mint is blooming now—a dull ping and 
yellow flower, with road dust on its leaves. Most 
delicate is its perfume and suggestive of autumn 
and its meliow fruitfulness. It loves to grow in 
old lanes and pastures among the haunts of men 
and herds. Also, on every hillside the goldenrod 
is heralding the fall o’ the leaf. The swamps 
are shot with the brilliant yellow of poplar and 
deep red gum leaves. Here and there a troop of 
black-eyed susans nod like flirts to the breeze. 

But these few scouts do not argue that Queen 
Summer has laid down her sceptre. The bee still 
wings on her clover blossom; oxeyes yet sprinkle 
her grassy places with white; her maypops, or her 
passion-flowers, show combined the bloom and the 
fruit; and her migrant singers, who will brook no 
other rule but hers, are there. 

August, therefore, is the month of transition. 
The pirate Saxons of autumn have begun stealth- 
ily to scatter themselves along the coast of sum- 
mer, and will soon usurp her reign. Full of de- 
licious hints of fall and harvest as August is, she 
yet culminates the heats of the year, and continues 
to hold out to sweltering humanity the summer’s 
invitation to cool woods and seashore, mountain 
and stream. These slumbrous, sultry, noons, with 
a hot pavement under him anda sky of brass 
above, what dweller in the town would not dearly 
like to be- 


“Where tides of grass break foam of flowers, 
Or where the wind’s feet shine along the sea?” 





J. C. MeNeill, in Charlotte Observer. 
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GET YOUR NITROGEN FROM THE ATR. 


Those who contemplate — soil improvement 
through the use of the legumes, such as crimson 
clover, vetch and burr clover, should procure seed 
for these crops at once so as to take advantage 
of the seasons for putting in these crops. The 
farmers of the South are annually losing great 
quantities of nitrogen by failing to gather it from 
the air with these crops. From our own experi- 
and observation, we believe there is no surer 


ence : : 
way to improve our soils than with 


nor cheaper 
these legumes. 


ot 
BURR AND CRIMSON CLOVERS. 


It is better to sow burr clover in the hull rath- 
than sow the clean seed, for when sowing the 


pe in the hull, it is quite certain the hull 
contains enough bacteria to partially inoculate 
ihe soil. But to be sure’ of inoculation, it is 
always safer to get soil from some inoculated 
field and sow from two hundred pounds up per 
acre. This advice holds good with all the le- 
gumes. Burr clover should be put in at once. 


Crimson clover, in the higher and cooler sections, 
should also be put in at once, and we think it 
will be safer in all sections to put it in in Sep- 
tember rather than wait later, provided there is 
sufficient moisture in the land to make it ger- 
minate readily. When Crimson clover has not 
been tried, and it is unknown whether it will grow 
yy not, it will be safer to sow rye with it, say one 
of Crim- 


if 
bushel of rye and seven or eight pounds 
clover per acre. This can be sown on 
land, stubble, after running over the 
stubble with disc or cutaway harrow, or in 
growing crops, When the crops are not dense 
enough to kill out the clover by shading it. On 
account of the value of these crops as soil-improv- 
ers, we insist that each farmer try at least one 
acre in this and in that way make a test of their 
virtue as soil-improvers. 
ws 
BEST MONTH FOR OATS. 


seed 
in 
a 


sor 


clean 


In many sections when fall or winter oats have 


not already been sown, September is the best 
rionth to put them in. The early sown oats are 
more likely'to make a full crop than are those 


sown later. If they are to be used for hay it will 
be well to sow vetch with them, say twenty pounds 
of vetch and one bushel of oats per acre. This 
will make a much better hay than all oats and 
will not draw on the land so heavily. It will be 
well to sow with them 250 to 300 pounds fertilizer 
per acre analyzing about 8 per cent phosphoric 
acid, 2 per cent ammonia and 4 per cent potash. 
This can be made by mixing 150 pounds of 16 per 
cent acid phosphate, 85 pounds cottonse@d meal, 
and 25 pounds of muriate of potash. Use onl) 
the best winter oats obtainable, such as the Ap- 
pler, Cuthberson, or Virginia Winter. Never sow 
a spring oat in the fall. 


4 
DON'T DELAY PLOWING FOR WHEAT. 
If the land intended for wheat has not been 


broken, this should be done at once. Experience 
has taught us that early plowing for wheat is in- 
valuable. No work for wheat pays as well as early 


, p in the way which will give the best results. If it 
plowing if the wheat is to be put on fallow land.|js intended to feed corn a month or more. then 
Mhis crop rarely ever does as well when sowed feeding one-half the usual corn ration for twice 


on land that lies fallow 


a” a wee a ae ne ae ee sorghum, peas and peanuts in the order named 

| an } i : : will produce more and better pork at less cost. 
peas, it will be better to only dise the land after|-phose who have failed to provide sorghum, peas, 
the peas are cut off and not plow. Also when ete., may find it advantageous to start the hogs 


Wheat is to be sowed in land now growing corn it 


Will be well to disc the land instead of 


does better in firm or tight soil than in a loose 


until time to sow as when 
sowed on land plowed two months before seeding 


turning 
It deeply with a plow. This is true because wheat 








to 
sow it later, but the earlier sowing is the safest. 
It is too late to prepare the land now, and those 
contemplating sowing, and who have not yet pre- 
pared their land, had better put off the sowing un- 
til the early spring or next fall. 


middle of the month. It might be all right 


& 


DON’T PULL FODDER TOO SOON. 


It is now fodder-pulling time with our farmers, 
and we suggest to those who will pull fodder to 
not be in too big a hurry about it. Wait until the 
grains of corn are full, sufficiently mature to not 
shrink from the effects of pulling the fodder. This 
may cause some loss in weight and value of fod- 
der, but the gain in the corn saved will more 
than repay the loss in fodder. But why pull the 
fodder at all? Why not cut the stalks and save 
the entire plant as so often advised in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer? This is the more excellent way, 
especially when we consider the _ scarcity of 
“roughness” with many of our farmers. 


x 


PULLING STOPS GROWTH OF 


With feed searce and high-priced, it is very 
much to be regretted that so large a part of the 
feeding value of our corn crop should continue 
to be wasted when the fact is so well establishcd 
that more feed and cheaper feed is to be had by 
harvesting the crops by other methods. But the 
waste of much-needed long forage is not the worst 
feature of fodder-pulling as practiced throughout 
the South. One great objection to the practice 
can be largely avoided, and to accomplish this we 
advise that the corn be allowed to more nearly 
complete its growth before stripping off the leaves. 
It is well established by experience and-should be 
upparent to any one of intelligence that when the 
leaves are removed the addition of matter to the 


FODDER EAR. 


ears must cease. Therefore, the pulling of fod- 
der should be delayed until the corn is well glazed 


and beginning to harden. Observations made in 
many parts of the State convince us that the fo4- 
der is being pulled much too early and the yield 


of corn thereby greatly decreased. Many fields 
have been seen during the last days of August 


where the leaves have been removed while leaves 
stalks and shucks were still perfectly green. That 
this should not be done, ought to be apparent to 
any thinking man. If the fodder must be pulled, 
by all means it would be better to defer it until 
the leaves are practically dry and the shucks have 
begun to turn yellow. 
st 
CUT AND CURE IN THE SHOCK. 


But a much better plan would be to allow the 
crops to ripen as we do other crops and then cut 
and cure in the shocks. If no shredder is avail 
able, the stalks may be run through a cutter and 
1 large amount of valuable feed secured. Even 
in that way from three to four times as much feed 
may be obtained and less injury done to the ears. 
3 
THINK OF YOUR HOGS NOW. 


What preparation has been made for fattening 
ithe hogs to be killed in December? Those who 
have sorghum, peas, peanuts or other crops to 
supplement or precede the corn feeding will make 
the cheapest pork, but these crops should be used 


the period and supplementing this with crops like 


zrowing by cutting and feeding green corn, stalks 
and all. 


For those who will not have peanuts for hog 


Prof. Massey’s 
Weekly Letter. 

















DIGGING POTATOES IN DOG DAYS. 


The following letter comes from Gaston County, 


N. C.: 
“Tam glad to know you are back in North Caro- 
lina, and wish to ask you for information. Do 


dog days have anything to do with digging onions 
and potatoes if the ground is dry?” 

Some of my Virginia neighbors told me that it 
would ruin my fall cabbage to cultivate them dur- 
ing dog days. I asked the reason for this, and 
the only one I could get was that they had always 


heard so, but in faet, knew nothing about it. I 
knew what sort of cabbage crops these people 
niade, and I wanted to make better ones. I there- 


fore kept my crop well cultivated all through the 
dog days, which was really the only time to cul- 
tivate them, unless, like Mr. Williamson treats his 
corn, I wanted to ‘‘humiliate’ them. But [ did not 
believe in humiliating any plant that I cultivated, 
for I want every crop to do its best. 

So far as pulling onions is concerned, the time 
to do it is when the tops show signs of ripening, 
no matter whether this comes in dog days or 
earlier. Then my practice is to let them lie in the 
sun to dry the tops, but I try to avoid having them 
rained on. After a day or two of sunning I spread 
them in a loft as near the roof and in the hottest 
and airiest place I can find till the tops are per- 
fectly dry. I never remove the tops from onions 
till ready to use or sell them, for they keep much 
better with the dry tops on. 

Ii your early potatoes have not been dug fill 
dog days, take them up whenever the weather sits 
and the soil is dry, and dispose of them as soon 
as possible, though in your part of the State they 
may be kept in a totally dark place or cool cellar 
much longer than further Hast. 

In all garden and farm operations pay attention 
to the thorough preparation of the soil, the selec- 
tion of good seed, careful and thorough cultiva- 
tion, but level and shallow, and when time for 
harvesting the crop arrives, harvest it without any 
thought as to whether it is dog days or whether 
the moon gives her permission or not. 

I am not, as you seem to suppose, back in North 
Carolina, but I have a warm spot for her farmers, 
and will be glad to have the Editor of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer allow me space to reply to their 
queries, for I have found that in no way can the 


subscribers to a paper get more interested in it 
than by getting from it just what they want to 
know. 
& 
SHELL OR STONE LIME? 


Another correspondent 
ty, N. C., wishes to know 
stone lime, and where it 
lots loose. 


from Washington Coun- 
which is better, shell or 
may be had in car-load 


On most of the soils in North Carolina, specially 
the black swamp soils in Washington County, a 
pure lime is better than a magnesian lime. The 
purest stone lime I have ever used is that made at 
Riverton, Va. But there is little difference be- 
tween this and that made near Staunton, in Au- 
gusta County. Oyster shells are about the purest 
form of lime carbonate, and in Washington Coun- 
ty shell lime should be had a great deal cheaper 
than you can freight the stone lime from the Val- 
ley of Virginia. Still, when I was farming on a 
large scale in Virginia, I found that it paid me 
well to buy the lump lime from Riverton. On giv- 


s 


bageareiag nll g catrdl elles elige lise tie A eer seeming The tatter part of November and Decem- ing a guarantee that it Was for agricultural pur- 
phosphate is the cheapest fertilizer for wheat co ha wy perhaps not yor too late to sow rape tor poses, the makers sold it to me for twelve cents 2 
sown on red land. If oi teed dakaa mine ake ee at that time. Something of this sort is}bushel, and on the same guarantee the railroad 

read laad, on gray Mind potash may be) incalcuable for supplementing the corn ration and|gave me a reduced freight rate. A car-load was 
added. Sow at the rate of 300 pounds per acre % 


fertilizer an:lyzing about 10—2. 
x J 
TURNIPS. 

Do not forget the turnip patch. 
quantity, 
Wavs 
land. 
Plant 


Put ina libera 
They are good for man and beast. Al 
the turnips grow on ric! 
liberally fertilizer rich in potash 
different 


remember 
Use 


best 


varieties so as to have then 
through the longest season possible. 
a J 
HURRY IN YOUR ALFALFA. 


Vhis is to remind those who are going to sow 


cheapening pork production. 
a J 


FEED NEW CORN WITH CARE. 
Those who are a short of feed are always like 
ly to begin the feeding of new corn before it is 
in good condition for feeding in full quantities 
For hogs, new corn makes good feed when the 
animals are gradually accustomed to it, but new 
corn is always more or less dangerous for feeding 
horses and mules. It should not be fed at all, o1 


l 


1 





alfalfa this fall to get it in, if possible, before the 


if fed, only sparingly until thoroughly drv ane 
hard. Many cases of colic during the fall are at 
rectly traceable to the feeding of green or sof 
corn. 


440 bushels. I hauled it home, piled it and slacked 
it to a powder with water, and had 1,000 bushels. 


You will see then that it does not pay to freight 
ihe slacked lime, or what is commonly called 
-| ‘agricultural lime,” for you are freighting a great 


s}deal of water. If you can get fresh, unslaked shell 
lime, I would prefer it. I suppose that you can get 
it in Norfolk, New Bern, or Wilmington. The 
lime burners of the Valley of Virginia send their 


rllime far south for the peanut growers, and ! 
*}have seen the Riverton cars at Kinston. They 


should advertise in The Progressive Farmer, as ] 
do not think it fair to those who do advertise that 
I shall publish the address of those who do not. 

W. F. MASSEY. 


t 
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ECONOMICAL IMPROVE 


Messrs. Editors: We are all in- 
terested in the economical improve- 
ment of our soils as it is a sad faci 


that our soils of the Southeast are 
in the majority cases at least 
altogether be handleu 
with the maximum of profit. We sow 
acres from 
or next to nothing, and 
our expense of working these barren 
aeres is as much in every case as it 
would have been had the land been 
in a highly productive state. and in 
the majority of cases we really pay 
more in labor to produce a little than 
we would to produce an abundan: 
crop, as soil lacking in humus—that 
most prepotent factor in the renovat- 
ing of soils—requires more 
power to break and cultivate than 
does the same when filled with 
this life-giving matter. Many means 
have been devised by men looking 
to the improvement of soils, 
the majority of cases they have been 
too expensive for the average farmer 
to employ. 
living to make, children to educate, 
and who wishes from his farming 
operations to make a little nest egs 
to lay up for the ‘“‘rainy day”’ that is 
almost sure to come, must needs 
sift these many methods of soil im- 
provement until the one most eco- 
nomical method comes to view. 


of 


too poor to 


thousands of 
reap nothing, 


heavy 


soil 


Some Wasteful Methods to be 
Avoided, 
One man will say plow deep and 
cultivate intensively, as ‘‘tillage is 
manure.” Another will tell us tu 


grow legumes and plow under and 
thus edd nitrogen to our soils. The 
third says buy rich foods and feed 
to live stock, and still another will 
advocate the extensive use of com- 
mercial fertilizers. These are all good, 
and will help to improve the soil, 
but into each comes that element of 
waste which the practical farmer 
must avoid. The tillage man forgets 
that the more he works his land the 
more of its dormant plant 
makes available and the faster the 
humus is burned out of his soil, and 


that if these other essentials are not 
added he will, after a few vears, be 
working a dead soil, which is always 
an unproductive one. The legume 
enthusiast forgets that while his le- 
gumes are drawing nitrogen from 
the air and adding humus to the 


soil they are also using up the phos- 
phorous and potash his soil contains 
giving them to the other crops he ts 
growing for sale, and in time he wili 
find his crop running too much to 


straw. He is making a greater mis- 
take however in our judgment in 


this, that with every ton of cowpeas 


or elover he turns into his soil he ts 
wasting from $12 to $14 worth of 
the very best stock food, when he 
might, by spending $1.30 per ton, 
make hay of this and return the 
manure back to the land with a loss 
of not more than 25 per cent of the 
plant food value of the crop. 


What the Feeder of Live Stock 
Should Know. 

The purchaser of the rich foods 
to be fed to live stock should know 
that by right methods he might pro- 
duce all these feeds on his farm at 
one-fourth what he is paying for 
them and by the purchase of moder- 
ate quantities of phosphorous and 
potash to aid these growing crops he 
could improve his soil fully as fast 
as by the other method and not be 
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The farmer who has his} 


food he} 






MENT OF OUR SOILS. 


obliged to rob his neighbor’s farm of 
lits fertility for the upbuilding of his 
lown. The extensive purchase of 
|commercial fertilizers for the grow- 


-|ing of sale crops and attempted im- 


|provement of soil is, we believe, 
l traveling on the hardest road of all, 
as he is neglecting altogether the one 
|thing without which we believe no 
|permanent improvement of soil can 
|come, viz., humus. He is working 
hard to be poor and make his land 
poor. 


Improving Rough Piedmont Lands. 


There is a large amount of the 
Piedmont and mountain sections 02 
our territory that can never be im- 
proved by any of the above meth- 
ods, being so broken and steep that 
any method of plowing and working 
is out of the question. It amounts 
simply to land murder to attempt 
any sort of working this class of 
| land, and yet we dislike to see this 
jnaturally strong soil growing brush 
lthat will never grow into anything 
profitable. While in Western North 
|Carolina last fall the writer saw 
thousands of acres of washed hill- 
| sides where attempts had been made 
|to cultivate these rough lands, anc 
|mile after mile of them came to view 
| from the car window, then all ai 
l once on Mr. Cannon’s farm we saw 
lthe problem solved. A great moun- 
iain of a hill appeared covered with 
the most beautiful green to the very 
| summit, not a break anywhere, and 
ithis green we found, upon closer in- 
spection, to be simply old-fashioned 
| grass, and eating this grass were cat- 
itle and hogs—and I don’t know but 
|sheep—fat and contented. The far- 
|mer had found the proper use for his 
jrough land. 











The Lessons Applied. 
This paper is too long already, and 
iI will attempt, in a word, to draw 
lthe lesson on the economical im- 
|provement of our soils. Let the till- 
age man plow deep and work thor- 
oughly, then the legume man plant 
legumes all he wants. Let the feed- 
er harvest these great crops with 
improved tools, feed them wiih a lib- 
eral ration of corn to first-class live 
stock, returning the manure back 
to the poorer portions of the fields. 
Then the commercial fertilizer man 
may furnish some phosphorous ana 
potash to help grow larger crops the 


next year to feed more live stock 
that has been grazed through the 
summer on the rough lands. And 


thus will the land be improved, noth- 
ing that grows upon the soil being 
wasted, and our hills which are now 
an eye-sore will become a profitable 


part of the farm. 
A. L. FRENCH. 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Mr. T. K. Bruner, Secretary of the 


State Board of Agriculture and Im- 
migration Commission, is making a 
tour of Europe for the purpose of 
appointing special immigrationagents 
who will strive to attract desirable 
immigrants to this State. He will 
give illustrated lectures on the ad- 
vantages North Carolina has for set- 
tlers from the various countries he 
will visit. And he carries with him 
quantities of special folders in vari- 
ous languages. 


Make every acre pay its own taxes, 
or sell it.—American Cultivator. 




















START A BANK ACCOUNT| 
BRO. FARMER. 











Every farmer ought to put his 
surplus money ina bank, as The 
Progressive Farmer has so often 
advised. It encourages thrift, IN- 
SURES SAFETY, increases your 
independence. Why not open an 


account with us? Deposit a little 


wt 4s k 
YULwe reek t 

jess S each week, each month, and watch 
ANS et y 
ie LY the account grow. We respectful. 


ly solicit your patronage. 
The Commercial & Farmers Bank 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


For Bird Shooting Capital and Surplus, | $200,000.00. 


J. J. THOMAS, A. A. THOMPSON, 


These shells make a big President. Vice-President. 
B. S. JERMAN, H. W. JACKSON, 
open pattern at ranges Cashier. Ass’t Cashier. 








most birds are shot. 
With them you can use 
your duck or trap gun 
for field shooting with- 
out mutilating the game. 
They are loaded in 
“Leader” and “Repeater” 
grades. Your dealer 
can get them for you. 








WE ARE BOOKING ORDERS 


for future shipment of the following 
varieties of seed: 


Fulcaster and Red Chaff seed 
wheat; Virginia Turf, Appler and 
Red Rust Proof seed oats; Crimson 
Clover seed; North Carolina seed rye, 

Send us your orders. 


Hickory Milling Co., 
North Oarolina, 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


in the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


Airé southern Lands. 


They are tbe best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general 
farmer. . 

The South has quick and cheap rail ac- 
cess to the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing 
foreign trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, 
the West Indies, South America, the Pana- 
ma and the Orient. 


GET WINCHESTER SHELLS 
ACCEPT NO OTHERS 











Hickory, - = “ 

















I have recently moved into my large 
new store, corner Blount and Martin 
Streets, where I carry the largest com- 
bined stock of Groceries and Agricultural 
Implements ofany house in the city. I The South contributed nearly 700 millions 
have recently received one car load each of dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last 


of Cement, Lime, Tight Hold Plaster, year. 
Shingles, Galvanized and Painted Roof- The South has a mild and healthful cli- 
ing, Wire and Cut Nails, Hog Wire, mate,plenty of fuel, good wat er, soils yield- 
Horse and Mule Shoes, Mowers and }| ing a greater variety of products than any 
Rakes, Smoothe and Dise Harrows, Rid- [| other part of the country, excellent school 
ing Cultivators, Grain Drills, Wagons and facilities and every advantage desired by 
Carts, Flour, Sugar, Corn, Oats, Bran &c. law-abid og and intelligent citizens. 
Call to see me; I will make it to your in- The South has extensive forests, veins of 
terest. coal, deposits of ore, quarries of marble and 
stone, oe of clay, and many other minerals 
and metals. 
WwW. A 2 M y ATT The South is in need of more settlers to 
3 buy vacant land, to a noe ud and ot 
> it,and buy wagons, implements, furniture 
No. 83 Raleigh and Interstate Phones a household supplies, and put some money 
in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most de- 
sirable part of the country for the home- 
seeker, manufacturer, and basiness man 
supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Rail- 
way and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WASHINGTON, D. CO. 











DON’T RUST FENCE 

Galvanized so heavily can’t 
rust. 40 Carbon Spring Steel. 
No agents. 30 days’ free 
trial. Farm and Poultry 
Fence Catalogue No, 57. 4¢ 
Styles wn Fence, Oata- 
logue G One or both free. 
THE WARD FENO:x Co. 


Bor 6 Marton, Ind 














SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


THE EXPOSITION LINE TO NORFOLK, 
HAMPTON 


roabs.. JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 


APRIL 26TH TO NOVEMBER SOTH 1907. 


SPECIAL RATES FROM RALEIGH, 


Round trip season tickets_- ---- $8.25 | Round trip 10 day tickets_-_-____----- 
Round trip 60 day tickets____-_____.___.__ 7.50] Round trip coach excursion tick ets--- 
Coach excursion rates sold on each Tuesday and Friday. Limited seven days and en- 
endorsed “Not Good in Sleeping, Pullman and Parlor Cars.’’ Other tickets go on sale A pril 
19th and continue until close of ex position. 

4#e@-lor rates from other points apply to your nearest Seaboard Agent, or representa- 
tives named below. 


Unexcelled Passenger Service via Seaboard Air Line Railway. 


Watch for announcement of Improved Schedules. For information and literature, ad- 
dress C. H. GATTIS, Traveling Agent, Raleigh, N.c., J. F. MITCHELL, 
City Passenger Agent, Raleigh, N.C. 


NORFOLK, 
VA. 


_---- $6 80 
-- 4.00 
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“" THE BUGGY BUYER 
T who has gained the impression, by listening to dealers’ arguments, that a first-class buggy cannot 

be sold for less than $65.00 will no doubt wonder how GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGIES are sold for $49 

and guaranteed. 

The explanation is simple, the truth of which will be apparent to any one who will carefully 
consider the cumbersome, expensive and extortionate ‘‘agency system.’’ Here’s the difference. We 
build Golden Eagle Buggies and sell them direct from our factory to you at wholesale price of 

—_ $49.00 cach. Cut out coupon and mail today for Catalogue No. 21 and full particulars of great 
= Harnes 7 
Frei rates from Atlanta to all Southern and Western poinis are very low. Rates quoted to 
. your sté ati m on request. Mail this today. 
is 9 
1e - —— - ” s Se ee ee ee a ee ee $49 00 
PREPARING FOR LAYING SEASON AND THE SHOW. : 
> 
. Messrs. Editors: Just about this] When enthusiasm begins to wane ADDRESS = 
Ae ceason of the year many poultrymen| and you become too tired to do all 
ir pra tio the conclusion that work in| the little but necessary things around t ccihent teeeeed: GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY 0. Leather trimm: 
in the poultry yard is an intolerable|the poultry yard, it is a sign that ilichly finished. 160 Edgewood Ave. ATLANTA, GA. Highly finished. 
; pore and the chickens are therefore} you had better wake up or reduce ar Aeeees Station 6, Guaranteed. 
” compelled to hustle for themselves at| your flocks to correspond with your aes = SST LISS TT eS 
oh a time when they need special care| diminished _ efforts. The coming 
11 and attention. Probably none of us| season’s prize winners get the finish- 
have a special love for work during ing touches put on them in August 
the hot days of summer, but in the| and September. Better get busy now 
long run it pays to “get the habit.’”’} so that you can enjoy the fruits of 
k your labor later on. It will be too Mill Engineers, and Ma- 
? Be Good to Your Pullets Now. late next October when your com- pwc pdms Syrup Kettles; 
. ; petitor gets the prizes at the fairs. Cane Mills; all modern and up-to- 
Fowls that have free range on date. 
0. a farm will do fairly well with ordi-| Hasten the Moult and You Hasten Our plant covers seven acres, 
nary care, but when they are closely the Eggs. and we are prepared to save you 
N, confined their needs must be care- money on high grade machinery. 
fully provided for, or there will be One of the achievements of modern Write to us. 
‘ trouble for their owner as well as| poultry keeping is that of forcing a Schofield’s Iron Works 
= themselves. The pullets to be raised| hen to doff her old coat, and grow MACON, GEORGIA. 
= for winter layers can be put out of| &@ new one before the time when she 
business in short order by neglect of| Would do so naturally. Many hens 
RS proper housing and protection from| Shed their feathers so late in the 
the hot sun during the summer days.| Season, naturally, that cold weather Boilers 
ing Proper housing means a house that] overtakes them before they get new ’ 
is clean, free from vermin and con-| Suits, consequently they seldom be- Steam * 
taining ample room for the number| gin laying before spring. If the ra 
ped of fowls kept in it. August is the; Moult can be hastened so that a new En- x 
ind month when there is greatest mor-| coat of feathers is grown and the G 
son tality among the old birds and when| laying can be started before cold snes, 
ye the greatest harm is done to grow-| Weather, the prospect is good for a 
: ing stock supply of eggs fall and winter. Saw 
| ; ; ee d R The result is usually accomplished e 
Don't Stop With Success Just in by cutting off the meat and mash Mills 
Reach. feeds, putting the hens on short j 
na. The poultry raiser who is endeav-| rations of grain for a week or so to Lath 
ain oring to raise some specimens’ to] stop the laying, then allow more lib- . 
show at the State and county fairs in| erty and feed a full ration high in Mills, 
October is doing the most foolhardy] protein. This loosens the old feath- ' 
thing imaginable in becoming lax in|ers, which drop off quickly, and Edgers and Wood Splitters, 
his attentivn to his fowls now, be-| starts a rapid growth of the new. A 





Gasoline Engines and with Electric 
Light Attachments of any kind. Write 


GREENSBORO BOILER & MACHINE CO. 


cause he destroys what he has labor-| liberal allowance of beef scrap, flax 
ed for and built up during the breed-| seed, or cotton-seed meal is essential. 
ing and hatching season. It is like} Sunflower seed will take the place 
running a race and quitting within} of the meal, if you have them. 

reach of the goal, when success might UNCLE JO. ; 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. SSSI NR US NNT RE REIT SAE 


We save you in 
freight rates 






























































just as well have crowned our efforts. 
Ww ted best F Feed 
S. 2 ; go hy py SPANGLER {ot 201" o8#"" DRILL 
. AND FERTILIZER 
the FARMERS, SAVE YOUR HILLS. | derstands it to lay off the terraces is superior to other drills. Itislightin weight and draft; has 
the 2 P Aight high wheels, broad tires, low steel frame; sows grainor fertilizer 
oad and then nearly all of the work can evenly. either up or down hill. Being low in frame, it is easy 
ri re J eye 0 filland does not obstruc 1e driver’s view. as no cogs nor 
SiGe Mage. Gna Man (cen alow: ao be done with plows. The terraces side gear to break. Farmers can make no mistake when th-y 
ac- . uaSYy, € ' sve ’ need to be plowed up three or four buy a Spangler Drill, because each drill is guaranteed to give 
Keep Your Lands Well Ter- d . Satisfaction in every respect. Write Ror free catalogue, which 
ing times the first year and once or twice will tell you more about this great drill : 
pe, raced, 2ach ~year afterwards Any farmer SPANGLER MFG. CO., 508 Queen Street, York, Pa. 
a - each year a wards. Any farmer 
Much of the farming land in John-| who pays attention to the slopes in a . — - 
~ ston County is hilly. Years ago, be-| his field will soon learn to run the 3 
fore it was known that this hilly] rows so that each one will carry the an S or a e e 
> land could be protected with terraces| water, without washing the land, to 
Py and by running the rows so as to] the terrace or to the end of the row. 
00. ety 2 : y : ¢ 
yrevent as Y ‘ ar P =} rn- s § re S res ‘Se 
by I reve washing, a large per cent Worn-out hillsides can be restore d We have several thousand acres of fertile, 
sof of it was badly damaged by the heavy} and made productive again, if only] well improved, Farm Lands, without rocks, 
S rains ah oe ras ras away ae t te Poe 4 in this and adjoining Counties, which we 
ind . ans. The soil was washed away | the proper effort is put forth. W C wish to get settled up with thrifty white 
‘als and deep gulleys were allowed to} would much prefer reclaiming hill-| farmers. We offer these lands in tracts of 50 
for) ‘ * Se Slleide : 4 = : , > to 1,000 acres at from $10.00 to $30.00 per acre 
to rm on ilmost every steep hillside.| side land to going in the woods to according to locations and improvement. 
4 Little value was attached then to| clear new ground. Remember if you| One-Fourth Cash, balance in three to five 
the hillsides. ; .1yY wer . are av ran , . years at 8% interest. 
1ey e hillsides, and they were tur ned] are to have terraces, you want good For further infurmation, address 
out to grow up, after they had been] ones which will not break over. If 
fe- cleared and put in a good state of| only three to five inches high, in J. Pope Brown, 
ne- ultivati Wits da: ost Pr a ae ae 
a cultivation. This Mg _ = many cases, they are worse oo J. L. Anderson, Jr., 
In some sections of the county. y} nothing.—J. M. Beatty, in Smithfield . P . 
hoeay nl ‘ , 5 aia Hawkinsville, - . Georgia. 
traveling over a whole neighborhood! Herald. 
sil no terraces or dikes could be seen, | ___— 
and in most cases the rows are run ] 
up and down the hills. Clay is visi- ° Us/A N I E >) 
~ = 
= ble here and there where the soil has Ironing Made Fasy 
been all washed away. ; 500 Cords 
But most of the farmers have “FOR $2" Poplar and Gum. 
learned a better way. A few days ago . 
We traveled through the eastern part Saves Fuel Blocks 3% to § feet long, and logs 
of Kleyation township, and it was S ; 10 to 20 feet long, not less than 15 
a real pleasure to see the well ter- aves time inches in diameter at little end. For 
raced farms. Even the tenants are Saves the further information write or call on 
80 protecting the farms. Th illsides 
g é Ss. e hillsides 
.00 
n- produce about as well as the level a Ironer RALEIGH VENEER CO., 
ril ‘ ; aol bai acs Ae E For further particulars wri i oF 
land, and are considered worth al- ; particulars write Raleigh, el oe 
a most as much per acre. L. Medlin, State Agt., Monroe, N.C. 
l ei bert glad the farmers have We want agents in every county. If YARD NEAR PAMIICO JUNCTION. 
earned to gave their hills * asyv you want to make easy money—it sells 
as Onea eae h : hills. It 18 easy, itself. Enclose 2c Stamped self-addressed 
once you learn how. In starting, it|]} envelope for full instructions, for work, 
IS necessary to get a man who un-|§ et: anaes advertisers, please mention 
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NEW YORK MARKETS. 


A Progressive Farmer Representative 


Keeps Our Readers Posted as to} 


the Trend of Prices of All Farm 


Products. 
New York, Aug. 24, 1907. 
The drouth continues, and _ the 


smell of burning forests is observable 
in all directions. New England is 
suffering even more than we are here, 
as in New Haven, save for a brief 
thunder storm, they have had no rain 
for 77 days. 

Potatoes and Vegetables.—The 
markets are well supplied with gar- 
den truck notwithstanding, and quo- 
tations show little if any advance. 
Potatoes especially are abundant and 


work out at $1.25@2, for Southern, 
per barrel. Near-by stock $1.75@4 
2.25. Sweets are about 50c. lower 
than a week ago, as yellows” are 
quoted at $3.50@5 per barrel; red 
or Onions fairly 


white, $3 @4. 
steady at $2@3 per barrel for white; 
$1.75@2.25 for yellow; and $1.50 
@2 for red. The supply of all kinds 
is liberal. Fine celery sells well at 
30@40@50ec. per dozen bunches. 
Off grades not wanted save for low- 
est possible quotations. Cucumbers 
plenty at $1.50 @2 per barrel. Cab- 
bage firm at $4@6 per 100 for Flat 
Dutch, and $3.50@4.50 for red. 
Okra, $1.25@1.50 per box. Peas are 
running short in supply for the bet- 
ter grades and dry weather affects 
the output. New York stock, 75c. @ 
$1.25 per basket. Tomatoes are here 
in piles like mountains and not over 
60 @75e. can be named for fanciest 


stock. String beans are worth 50@ 
75¢c. per basket for Norfolk green. 
Squash, 75c.@$1.25 per barrel. 


Turnips, per barrel, 85c.@$1.12, for 
rutabagas. Lima beans, Md. and 
Del,, per basket, $1 @ 2, for ‘‘potato,”’ 
and 75c.@$1.25 for ‘“‘flat.’’ Beets 
per 100 bunches, $1@1.50. 

Fruits and Melons.—Apples are 
doing well and quotations range for 
choice hand-picked, green, $3 @3.75 
per barrel; red, $3 @4, with an aver- 
age range of perhaps $2.50 for lower 
grades. Peaches in limited supply. 
When the quality is all that could be 
desired the stock fetches high figures 
—$2@4 per carrier for Md. and Del. 
Pears steady, with $2.50@4 the 
range for Southern keifers. Some 
“sugar” variety, $4@8; common 
summer sorts per barrel, $3@4. 
Plums, $1.25@1.75 per carrier. Vir- 
ginia muskmelons, per crate of 60 
quarts, 50c.@$1; Baltimore, 75c.@ 
$2; Tenn., $1.50@2.50. Watermel- 
ons, per 100, $12 @22. 

Peanuts are firm 
hand-picked jumbos are worth 8&c.; 
fancy, 6%c.; shelled, 9@10c.; shell- 
ed Spanish, No.1, 8@S8%c. Hickory 
nuts, per bushel, $2.50@3.50. 

Butter.—Market firm and advanc- 
ing on top grades. Special Western 
creamery, 25142c. Quite an advance 
is reported in the country and this 
of course has its effect here. Ex- 
tras, 25c.; firsts, 2314%46.@24%c.; 
Western factory, 20@21%e. 

Eggs.—The very best eggs are firm 


and Virginia 


and bring top figures, 26@2S8e. for 
N. Y. and Pa. stock. But medium 
and lower are in no great demand 
and prices are rather weak. Best 
Western, Extra firsts, 201444 21%e. 
Refrigerator stock is being handed 


out quite freely and such will fetch 
18 @ 21e. 

Grain.—Wheat has had a week of 
ups and downs and closes lower than 





| three days ago. September closes at 
| 73 


74%4¢., against 79%4¢c. last year; Dec. 
$1.01%4 against 82c. last year—being 
an advance of practically 25 per cent. 


Dee. corn, 64%c., against 53c. last 
year—an advance of about 20 per 
cent. Oats are higher, and mixed on 


track, 26-32 pounds, 61%%c. 

Cotton is less active. Spot Mid- 
dling Uplands, 13.35c., against 
10.10c. last year—an advance of 
about 30 per cent. Middling Gulf, 
13.60c., against 10.35c. a year ago. 
Market upset, owing to strike among 
telegraphers. ae a 

Raleigh Cotton. 
RALEIGH, Aug. 26, 1907. 


CORTON, ROO8.. <ccccesenses... coun 1056 98 1574 
Off grades 10% to 12 











Baltimore Provisions. 
BALTIMORE MD., Aug. 26 1907. 











Flour— Winter patent -_.....--- $435 @#4 55 
66 Spring patents... 5 25 @ 5 9% 
Wheat, Spot contract..-...---. 92%4@ 93 
Southern by sample-......---. 80 @ 9% 
Corn—Southern white._.-... -- 59 @ 63% 
Oats—No. 2, mixed _....-...-. 54 @ 64% 
Rye—No. 2 82 
Butter—Fancy imitation .... 22 @ 2 
Butter—Fancy creamery... 27 
Butter—Store packed --.... ue we & 
Eggs—Fresh 2t 
Cheese 13. @ 15% 
Sugar—Fine granulated.____._.. 6 10 
Sugar—Coarse granulated... 6 110 





Richmond Produce Market. 
RICHMOND, Va., Aug. 26, 1907. 


Prices of general farm produce range to- 
day as follows: 


POULTRY—LIVE. 
































Chickens, spring, large Ib. ---. 146 @ 18 
Chickens, small .............-.-- 16 @ 18 
|__  eeee eee ae 10 @ 12 
Ducks, large 10 @ 12 
Guineas 26 
BUTTER. 
Choice family packed, per Ib.-_- 19 @ 20 
Choice dairy packed--_.------.. 19 @ 20 
Choice store packed ~.-.-._..... 17 @ 18 
EGGS. 
Crates, nearby, fresh laid......... 22 @ 23 
Crates, from other sections.---- 2@ 2 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
Apples, fancy, cloth covd, bbl., $8 50 @ 400 
Apples, choice per barrel -.--- 250 @ 300 
Peaches, Southern, percarrier. 300 @ 3 50 
Blackeye Peas—Per bus. ..-.--. 260 @ 280 
Beans—Navy, No.1 white..... 140 @ 150 
Common tochoice, per bus... 120 @ 1 30 
Potatoes—Choice, per bbl.__---- 150 @ 175 
Florida Fancy, per bbl.----.. 22 @ 250 
Tomatoes, tancy, per carrier... 7% @ 12 
Squash, choice, per cage------.. 100 @ 125 
ON -- 2 35 2 60 
Canteloupes per crate__ = 7 @ 100 
Watermelons, per 100 ~...__-___ 1000 @ 1500 
HAY. 
Timothy 19 00 @ 22 00 
Light Clover, mixed -. - 1900 @ 19 50 
Clover, mixed ........... -- 1800 @ 18 50 
CORNMEAL. 
City, sacked 68 @ 70 
Country, bolted, sacked-____--_. 65 @ 66 
MILL-FEED. 
Shipstuff, ton, winter__....--..- 26 00 
Bran, winter 23 00 
Shipstuff, spring. ..........-.. 25 00 
Bran 22 00 
WOOL. 
Tub-washed, free of burrs.._--- 30 @ 31 
Unwashed, free of burrs ____-- 24 
Merino, unwashed_-________.__- 17 @ 18 
Burry, 2 @ 8c. per lb. lees, 
BACON. 
Hams, small, new ---..-----.-. 17 @ 18 
a 11 @ 12 
Shoulders, smoked --_-.-.-- ne 11 
STRAW. 
Compressed §00@ 840 
Loose-pressed, large bales......9 00 @® 960 





Richmond Tobacco Market. 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf To- 
bacco, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

Richmond, Va., Aug 26, 1907 

Our market continues unchanged 
with a continued active demand for 
all grades of tobacco. There is now 
a great scarcity of dark lugs and 
we hear from some of the upland 
markets that new dark primings are 
bringing from 3@5%e. They 
clean, of good color, but not 
leafy. 

The 


are 
very 


weather has been rather cool 


with considerable rains which in 
many places have been beneficial to 
the crop. 




























Bright 
Wrappers. Fillers. 
Common.... 124%@15 |8 @Y 
PCCM MRAEED: ssetaieitneenseidaicnicnissataiiats 15 @22%; 9 @10 
Good \25 @40 ll @13_ 
Cutters. Smokers. 
Common _... 10 @12 |9 @10 
Medium... =e 13 @14 10 @ll 
Good -_-.-------------------- |14_ @22%4 11 @12_ 
é Sun-cured. Dark-fired. 
Common'.. -16 @9 | 4%4@ 4% 
ee 8 @10 14@ 5 
Good 110 @12 |6 @6 
WR ROES ciccnncnmeowens 15 _@60 10 _G@ 15 





Petersburg Peanuts. 
Petersburg, Va., Aug. 26, 1907. 


Spanish, per bushel-------.---. 1 4 
Virginias, fancy -......-....... 4% @ 4 
" machine picked-. 3% @ 4 
84 


" shelling stock-_---- 2% G@ 





River Side 
Stock Farm 


Berkshire 


registered 
stock. Price 
$5.00 to £10.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. L. M. COOPER, 

Autryvil'e, N. C. 


ee a 
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Well Drilis 


For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 


Weil Augers 
For Horse Power 

a Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO. 

TIFFIN, OHIO 










Thos. E. Watson’s 


Publications 








Watson’s Jeffersonian 
Magazine 


Monthly.  Profusely illus- 
trated. Price per year $1.50 


Watson’s Weekly 
Jeffersonian 


Price per year $1.co. Both 
together $2.00 per year 








Address 
THOS. E. WATSON 


Thomson, - - . Georgia 





REDUCED RATES TU JAMES: 
TOWN EXPOSITION, 


have only been sold to Norfolk and return 


days, will hereafter, until further advised, 
also be on sale each Friday: 
boro, $3 60; Kinston, $3.60; New Berne, $3.60; 
Washington, $3 25 

Tickets on sale Tuesday and Friday of each 
week, limited to seven (7) days, inc'uding 
date of sale. 

R. KE. L. BUNCH, H. C. HUDGINS, 

Traflic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 





When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 





Pigs from fine 














The Norfolk and Southern Railway an- 
nounce that Coach tickets which heretofore 


account of Jamestown Exposition on Tues- 


From Golds- 





10,000 TELEGRAPHERS ARE 
WANTED, 


Southern Telegraph School Contracts 
to Furnish Several Hundred 
of That Number. 








NEWNAN’S SCHOOL TO THE FRONT, 





The Southern is the South’s Fore. 
most Telegraph School and 
One of the Best in the 
United States. 





Prof. F. P. Johnson, of the South- 
ern Telegraph School, was in Atlanta 
Thursday to meet several prominent 
Railroad officials. 

The new law that requires the 
Telegraph Companies to put on a 
man for every nine hours work will 
go into effect next January, and it is 
estimated that 10,000 men will be 
needed to satisfy the demand in the 
South and West. 

Prof. Johnson agreed to furnish 
and get ready 300 of this number, 
The salaries will run from fifty to 
one hundred dollars per month, 
Many of these positions can be filled 
by ladies and it is thought that a 
great many girls will turn their at- 
tention to Telegraphy instead of 
Stenography as the work is much 
lighter and the pay much better. 

As a result of this unusual con- 
tract to furnish so many operators 
in so short a time Profs. Bowden 
and Johnson are making a splendid 
proposition to all who wish to work 
for a good salary anothor year. The 
regular fifty-five-dollar scholarship 
that has never been cut down since 
the school was established several 
years ago is now being offered at 
$30 for life scholarship, including 
all books and stationary and posi- 
tions guaranteed. 

New students are coming nearly 
every day and it seems now that 
Profs. Bowden and Johnson will fill 
their contract to furnish the 300 
operators to one road. Other roads 
are wanting similar contracts. The 
railroads recognize the splendid 
equipment of this school and want 
all the students it turns out. Several 
students left this week for good jobs. 
Write, H. S. Bowden, Newnan, Ga. 


FARM OWNERS, ATTENTION 


Parties owning farms who are will- 
ing to sell at reasonable price, will 
please address, full particulars. 

THE PETERSON CoO., Inc., 
Norfolk, Va. 


For Sale Very Cheap 


A 4 roll Deering Corn Shredder and 
Husker. 

Portable 
mill. 





eugiue, boiler, and saw 
A fine 30-acre farm in edge of town, 


400 yds. from Graded School Building. 


H. C. MACKIE, 
Granite Falls N. C. 


$4.00 to Portsmouth-Norfolk and Re- 
turn via Seaboard. 


On sale Tuesdays and Fridays for ail trains 
limited seven days, good only in coaches. 
Account Exposition. Ten-day tickets $6.80. 
Sixty days $7.50, Season tickets $8.25, sold 
daily. 


C. H. GATTIS, T. P. Ao 
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4 BETTER WAY THAN PULLING 
° FODDER. 


You Can Cut the Tops, or Better the 
Whole Stalk—Mr. Beatty Recom- 
mends that a Start Le Made Any- 


how. 

Much has been said and written 
against fodder pulling. Some claim 
ase . 


that it does not pay, and others that 
it injures the corn. We take the 
position that when a crop is raised 
jt should be harvested, and our plan 
is to go ahead and do it. The time 
to think about whether a crop will 
pay, is before it planted. 
it is planted the thing to do is to 
work it and house it. So we advise 
every farmer to save his fodder. We 
advise the pulling of fodder unless 
a better plan can be followed. It 
will injure the corn very little if it 
is not pulled too soon. It 
remember that corn can 
jnjured and this should 


is 


easily 
cause 


is well to| 
be | 
the | 


fodder pulling to be put off until the} 


proper time. 


Cutting the Tops. 


We have learned a better way than | 


to pull our fodder. 
the tops and 
using binder 


large 


to tie 


put in 
twine 


we cut 
shocks, 


For several years | 


them near the top of the shock. They | 


were allowed to stay in the shock 
two or three weeks until they were 
dry and then were stacked or hauled 
and placed away in a barn or under 
a shelter to be fed to horses or cattle. 
The fodder from the ear down was 
pulled and saved in bundles, the reg- 
ular old way. 


Cutting the Whole Stalk. 


The new ground corn and bottom 
land corn which was usually planted 
late and ripened in September when 
there was not often much rain, we 
cut and shock stalk and all. Gradu- 
ally we have cut more and more of 
corn until now we have decided to 
cut and shock it all this year. Ex 
periments have proven that stalk and 
fodder and shucks are worth nearly 
as much as the corn itself and we 
cannot afford to lose so much. The 
corn when saved this way should be 
put in large shocks, well tied near 
the top. 


How to Handle the Crop. 


When the corn and stalks are both 
dry the shocks can be taken down, 
the corn being pulled off as this is 
done. The stalks can be fed to stock 
as they are hauled from the field, 
or they can be re-shocked in the field, 
or they can be brought out and put 
up in much larger shocks near the 
lot or put under the shelter. There 
is very little danger of any rot or 





| 
falling down if the shock is properly 


|}made. This plan gets the stalks out 
of the fields where they are so often 
in the way and puts them in the 


stables and lot, just where they are 
needed to make manure, after they 
are eaten, and most of them will be 
eaten. 


If you have never cut and shocked 


corn we suggest you try it on part of 
your 
start. 
knives, 
be bought for this work. 


crop. This is a good way to 
We do. the cutting with case 
but regddar corn knives can 
The poorer 


| the corn the better it pays to cut it. 


After | 


women 
Smoothing Iron Heater. 
in 
order 
roe, N. C. 


If there is no grain the stalks cer- 


tainly should be saved for rough feed. 
Get something from the field.—J. M. 
Beatty, in Smithfield Herald. 





Please the Dear Woman at Home. 


Brother: If 
folks a 


would do your 
give them a 
See the ad. 
and gend your 
Medlin, Mon- 


you 
favor, 


column, 
to 


another 
at once 





Wood's Grass and Clover Seeds 
Best qualities obtainable. 











Alsike Clover 


is increasing in popularity every- 
where. It stands both the cold 
of winter and hot, dry weather 
in summer better than Red 
Clover, is surer of getting a 
stand, and lasts for several 
years from the one seeding. 

Write for Wood's Descriptive 
Catalogue giving our customers 
experience with Alsike and other 
Grasses and Clovers. 

You rest and improve your 
land, and rest yourself, by put- 
ting tields down in permanent 
clovers and grasses. 

Catalogue mailed free. 
quoted on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 


Prices 








Farmers’ Exchange 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 
Three centsa word for each insertion, each 


figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. 

amounts less than §1. 
thousand families reached each week. 


Stamps accepted for 
More than twenty 











WANTED—Position as teacher, by woman 
with ten years experience in school and col- 
lege work. Box 74, Mebane, N.C. 








ginia, 





VIRGINIA FARMS AT CLOSE PRICES. 


Good soil in farms from 100 to 1,000 acres in the most fertile section of Southside VIr- 
Climate mild throughout the year, and the best of Lithia Waters. 
Section being more thoroughly developed every year. 
Write for Catalogue. 


Mecklenberg Realty Co., Inc., - 


Boydton, Virginia. 
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NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN' 


But surprising results can be had with a 
Gibbes Combined Lath Mill and Bolter. 


Special price $125.00. 10 per cent discount pro- 
vided cash comes with order. An excellent 
chance to get a high grade machine at a low 
price. Also Gibbes Improved Shingle Ma- 
chine. Large capacity, little power. Write 
for catalog. GIBBES MACHINERY CoO., 
Box 60, COLUMBIA, S. C. 








Press 


paying 
and show 





ARE YOU READY TO BUY A HAY PRESS ? 


If so, don’t overlook the ROYAL, or you will forever regret it. The ROYAL Steel Hay 
_ 8 is a staunchly built, full-circle press, mechanically perfect, that works easier, 
yetter, turns out better bales and costs less to operate and keep in order than any press in 





out your hard-earned money for one and, incidentally, describes the 
ra s convincingly WHY it is “The King of ’Em All.” 
*n & postal card will bring the book, Free of Charge. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., Dept. Y, 


wears 


existence, These are strong claims, but we 

; are ready toprovethem—absolutely. If you 

are open to conviction, write to-day for our 

Hay Press Booklet. It contains a whole lot 

of valuable information, tells just what you 

ought to know about Hay Presses before 
Your request 


, ROYAL 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 











r 





Adapted to hilly or level ground and to sandy, clay and mixed soils. 


THE LATEST OUT 


Leaves no dead furrows; turns 
all the soil in one direction. 
At end of each furrow, the 
driver simply presses a lever 
with his foot, turns and goes 
back in the same furrow, the 
wheels, disc and scraper adjust- 
ing themselves automatically. 
Every 


farmer should investigate. Write for circulars. 





THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL 








NOTHING EQUALS IT 








M 
seme TEXAS 


B. F. AVERY @ SONS, MFRS. 


INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





EMPHIS, TENN. SHREVEPORT, LA. 


~ 
Avery’s Reversible Two-Horse Disc Plow 


NEW YORK CITY YJ 














AMBRIDGE 


Here’s just the plow the farmer has long looked for—a reversible 
7 plow for flat land or hillside work. Made of steel and malleable 
iron, and guaranteed for 5 years. Our No. 29 Cambridge Steel Plows with Auto- 
matic Steel Jointer, Shifting Clevis and Wheel—Automatic Coulter—when 
desired—are positivel the best in every way that skill has ever pro- 
duced. Light in we ght and draft, they are easy on man and team, do 
splendid work under all conditions, and the more expert the plow- 
man the better he will appreciate our plows. If we have no 
dealer in your town we want to make you A Special 

- Offter—write forit today, and be 
sure to ask for our Com- 
e 


STEEL 
PLOWS 





























BASIC SLAG PHOSPHATE 


(THOMAS PHOSPHATE POWDER.) 


Take Advantage of the High Price of Wheat, and Insure a 
Bountiful Crop by Using Basic Slag Phosphate. 


The Best Phosphate for Seeding Down to Grass, Wheat, 
Buckwheat, and All Fall Sown Grains. 


Unequalled for Fruit Trees, Clover, Alfalfa, and Pasture 
Lands. 


Basic Slag Phosphate does not revert or go back to insoluble forms. 
Basic Slag Phosphate is not washed out of the soil by heavy rains. 
It sweetens sour soils and makes them productive. 
It is very available. The plants can use it all. 
It makes plump Wheat, and an abundance of straw. 
It permanently enriches the Land. It produces delicious Fruits. 
It makes available the Plant Food already inthe Soil. Drills Perfectly. 


The Price is Low. 


Genuine Peruvian Guano 
For Wheat. 


Best Known Basis for Home Mixing. 


GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO is a natural bird manure and 
which we offer to the farmer just as it is found on the Island off the 
Coast of Peru. 

Contains absolutely NO SULPHURIC ACID. Peruvian Guano is 
the richest fertilizer obtainable today, every ton contains 1000 lbs. of 
Plant food of value to the growing crop. 


ANALYSIS : 


TROND OEO ROT on ccna imeneakvewemaeb ens acet stenes 20.00 per cent. 
RNIN oe a een cn kcinnns cmne eoeneces nes esknes's EIR oun 
Re onal ncanacun sce se oun oe bare antes caeenecee 2.75 per cent. 


Write for our booklets, ‘‘Plant Food Problem’’ and ‘‘Basic Slag and 
its Uses’’ sent free if you mention The Progressive Farmer. 


THE GOE-MORTIMER CO., 


Special Importers of BASIC SLAG, Nitrate of Soda and Potash 
Salts. Sole Importers of GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO. 


33 BROAD STREET, - - CHARLESTON, S.C. 
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There are a thousand little things to be done about 
the house and farm that you are called upon to do 
yourself if they are done at all. 

To do them rightly and easily you require good tools—better 
tools, indeed, than the carpenter, because he has the means of sharpening, set- 
ting, and adjusting, which you have not. 

For the home, the shop, or the farm, there are no tools equal in any respect to 


KEEN KUTTER 


Tools and Cutiery 


The Keen Kutter trademark on the tools guarantees your 
money back if the tool is not exactly right. 

Keen Kutter ee Iude C ——— r’s Tools, and a full line of Farm 
and Garden 'Tools—Forks, Hoes, Trowels, Scythes, Manure-hooks, Lawn- 
mowers, Grass-shears, Rakes, etc. Also Scissors and Shears, Pocket- 
knives and Table Cutlery. 


Keen Kutter Tools have been sold for nearly 40 years under this mark 
an d motto: 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long 
Forgotten.” —¥E. C. Simmons. 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (inc.), St. Louis ano New York, U.S. A. 


ec SIMMONS 


KEEN 


KUTTER 


After the Price is 
Trademark Registered. 

















We Can Save You 
$20 to $30-— 


eon this Handsome Steel Range. 
Nobetterrangemade. Perfectin construction. 






Fitted withthe best oven thermometer. Large, 
roomy oven. A wonderful baker. Large 
reservoir—always plenty of hot water. Large 


fire box. Requires but little fuel. Burns hard 
coal, soft coal or wood equally well. 


Send a postal card for catalog No. S201 
Marvin Smith Company, Chicago, fl. 








Raleigh Banking & Trust Co. 


‘THE ROUND STEPS BANK.” 








Third Generation of Successful Banking. Has paid to Stockholders 
more than a Million and a Half Dollars and nota 
dollar lost to a depositor. 


AN UNSURPASSED RECORD. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON, W. 
President. 


N. JONES, 
Vice-President. 


F. H. BRIGGS, 
Cashier. 








Virginia Farm and Timber Lands For Sale. 


Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $12.00 per acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and iueees farms. : 

We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil. No better ean 
in the South. 3 : Write for land and timber circular, or call on 


pera 


Hester & Co., 


Real Estate Agents, 
Chase Gity, Virginia. 


Incorporated, 


Mecklenburg Co. 


\AONUMENT 


AND IRON FENCES. 


Cooper Bros., Raleigh, N. C. 


Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 




















THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Are men and firms of Known reliability, and will do as they promise 








Harvesting, Shredding, 
While conditions in Iowa and Illi- 
to which the following article 
are 


nois, 
from Wallace’s Farmer applies, 
those in 
territory, 
that the 
following discussion of the cost prob- 


somewhat different from 
The 
we 


Progressive Farmer’s 


feel sure, nevertheless, 


lem in the modern method of saving 


the corn crop will possess a lively 
interest for very many of our read- 
ers who are concerned as never be- 
fore in progressive farm economics. 
We copy from Wallace’s Farmer as 
follows: 


An Illinois correspondent who has 
forty acres of corn that he wishes to 
cut with corn binder, and have shred- 
ded and baled for market—if he can 
see any profit in the transaction— 
raises some questions of very great 
importance in the following interro- 
gatives: 

“What will it cost to shred and 
bale, including all expenses? What 
would good baled fodder sell for on 
the market? How many acres will a 
shredder shred ina day? How many 
tons can be baled with ont outfit? 
What is the probable yield per acre? 
That is, how many tons of corn fod- 
der? (His corn is checked and stands 
about three stalks per hill.) When 
should the binder be started to se- 
cure a full yield of corn?” 


These interrogatives can be an- 
swered only in a general way. We 
venture, therefore, to make the fol- 


the cost of har- 
and baling, and 


lowing estimate of 
vesting, shredding, 
we will take it as a great favor if 
our correspondents who have had 
experience in any one or more of the 
three operations will criticise our es- 
timate, as it is only in this way that 
we can get information, very much 
needed at this time, before the corn 
growers of our territory. 

$6.23 Per 

We estimate the cost of cutting and 
shocking at from $2.00 to $2.50 per 
acre, depending upon the magnitude 
of the crop. This includes cost of 
twine. In other words, we estimate 
that a man with a good binder and 
four horses will cut from six to eight 
acres per day, and that it will take 
from two to three men to shock it, 
and do it well, In a heavy crop the 
cost will be fully $2.50. In a light 
crop it might be even a little less 
than $2.00. 

The cost of shredding will depend 
on the price of coal. It will require a 
ton of coal to run the average shred- 
der a day. It will require four 
teams and men, two additional men 
in the field—one to take care of the 


Total Cost of Acre. 





elp the Horse 
No article is more useful 
about the stable than Mica 
Axle Grease. Put a little on 


th&spindles before you ‘hook 
up” —it will help the horse, and 
bring the load home quicker. 


MICA AXLE 
GREASE 


wears well—better than any 

other grease. Coats the axle 

with a hard, smooth surface of 

powdered mica which reduces 

friction. Ask the dealer for 
Mica Axle Grease. 


STANDARD OU COMPANY 








Cost of Harvesting t! the Corn Crop. 


The Several Items of Expense as Estimated by Wallace’s Farmer foy 





and Baling Corn Stover. 


husked corn and another to stack. 
The shredder will probably  shreq 
about six acres a day. That Would 
cost $10 for the teams, $6 for the 
additional men, and $4 for the boarg 
of men and teams, and $12 for the 
use of the shredder. From this 


should be deducted the cost of husk. 
ing and cribbing the corn, whatever 
that may be. It is safe to say this 
year four cents a bushel. 
The expense for cutting and shreq- 
ding would then stand as follows: 
Cutting and shocking, including 
twine, $15; for men and teams, $10; 
four extra hands, $6; board of men 
and teams, $4; shredder and coal, 
$12; total, $47. Estimating the corp 
yield at 40 bushels per acre, there 
should be deducted $9.60 for husk- 
ing the corn, leaving $37.40, or $6.23 
per acre, for the shredded corn fod. 
der. 
Stover $4.10 Per Ton, Baled $5.60, 
The yield per acre will vary with 
latitude, longitude, kind of corn, 
thickness or thinness of planting, and 
the season. Some farmers estimate as 


high as three tons per acre. This is 
very greatly over-estimated. There 
is very little data on this subject 


available. Farmers seldom sell their 
corn stover, hence have no occasion 
to weigh it, and their estimates are 
unverified guess work. Incidentally 
some of the experiment stations give 
us data which may be regarded as 
fairly reliable. That is, while con- 
ducting experiments with other ends 
in view, they incidentally give us 
the yield of stover. We notice in 
one of these experiments the yield 
of stover was approximately one hun- 
dreds pounds per bushel of corn; but 
sometimes, with some varieties of 
corn, the yield of stover is less thay 
the pounds of shell corn. Generally 
it runs about 25 per’ cent higher. 
Therefore a 40-bushel crop might be 
be expected to yield about 2,80U 
pounds of stover or shredded fodder. 
If thickly planted it might yield a 
ton and a half. If thinly planted 
the yield might not be over a ton 
and a quarter. In the case mention- 
ed our correspondent could not ex- 
pect to get more than a ton and i 
half shredded. fodder per acre, which 
it will probably cost him to bale, 
using three wires to a bale—includ- 
ing the cost of wire—$1.50 per ton. 
The cost, then, for shredded fodder 
per ton would be $4.10 to which 
must be added $1.50 for baling. 
As to Feeding Value. 

Farmers who have been using corl 
fodder regard it as equal ton for 
ton to timothy hay. We think this 
is a high estimate. There is evident- 
ly a good deal more tissue, or woody 
fiber, in corn than in timothy, hence 
waste in feeding. The amount of 
this waste will depend on the thick- 
ness or thinness of the stand. The 
thicker the stand the less waste per 
ton. Then very much depends upol 
the stock to which it is fed, whether 
on the farm or sold for market, or 
fed in the city. For dairy cows ! 
is probably worth nearly as much as 
timothy hay. For horses, while pel 
haps not yielding as much nutrition, 
it is a safer feed on account of its 
freedom from dust. If horsemen 
and those who feed cows in tow? 
understood its value it should sell 
for about four-fifths the price of tim- 
othy hay. We think it has that value. 
Unfortunately the townsman has not 
been educated to its value, and } 
will probably have to sell for much 
less than it is worth. 

Baled Fodder or Baled Hay? 

It will be observed that th» ques 
tions proposed by our correspondent 


(Continued on Page 15.) 
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A Virginia Method of Heeping Potatoes. 





A Grower Who Has 


Tells Progressive Farmer Readers 


Stores Them. 

Messrs. Editors: It is possibly too 
late to discuss the cultivation of Irish 
potatoes, but in order to get at the 
keeping of them, we must start right 
in the cultivation. 


Use No Stable Manure. 


In the first place, use no stable 
manure about them, neither in the 
drill or broadcast, as that makes 


them rough and scabby and causes 
them to rot. I used to plant them 
using stable manure broadcast or in 
the drill, and planted them shallow 
and they would rot often before I 
would get them dug. And I was not 
able to keep them _ longer than 
Christmas at the farthest. For the 
last three years I have adopted an- 
other plan. I use land which has 
had a good growth of black peas on 


this year for my potato crop next 
vear. Leave the vines on the land 
and plow down this fall, after the 


vines have died, or during the winter, 
plowing the ground not less than 
eight inches deep. In 1906, I did not 
get them plowed in more than four 
weeks before I planted, but the po- 
taoes did as well as when I plowed 
Then ten days or two weeks 


sooner. 
before I plant, I sow acid phosphate 
and kainit, equal parts, at the rate 


of 800 to 1,000 pounds per acre and 
harrow and work the land thorough- 
y, but do not refallow. 
Deep Planting and Flat Cultivation. 
Then I lay off my rows three feet 
apart with a one-horse plow, twice 
to the row, going as deep as I broke 
the land. I drop my potatoes 12 to 
15 inches apart, and throw a furrow 


Cost of Harvesting Corn Crop. 
(Continued from Page 14.) 


are somewhat different from those of 
the average farmer. Unless he can 
contract his baled fodder we would 
hesitate about undertaking it. It is 
otherwise with the farmer who has 
timothy hay. He ean sell it from 
$10 to $12 a ton and supply its place 
with corn fodder without going to 
the expense of baling at a cost of 
from three to four dollars per ton. 
It will pay him, for a time at least, 
to harvest his fodder; whether he 
should go to the expense of shred- 
ding it will depend also on his stor- 
age capacity. 

There is much more that men be 
said along these lines, and we hope 
our readers who have had experience 
will tell us what they know about it, 
giving us actual cost of the different 
processes, together with their best 
judgment as to the amount of yield, 
or, to put it in this way: How many 
tons of fodder per acre are there in 
corn that yields forty bushels per 
acre-—fifty, sixty, or seventy? We 
believe the time will come when in 
cities baled corn fodder will take the 
place of wild hay. Until the towns- 
man learns to appreciate its value, 
there will be a good deal of risk in 
baling the fodder for market. 


Peanut Hay. 

Some 
the 

crop. 

is 


of our farmers have learned 
Value of peanut hay as a feed 

In Walker County this plant 
a success and will give better re- 
turns per acre, time spent in growing 


and housing considered, than most 
any other crop. As a food crop for 
horses and cattle it is a success in 
every particular, and when cured 
With the nuts on the vine is not 
Surpassed by alfalfa. The poorest 
land will produce peanuts, while corn 


Would hardly 
not a more 
known, 


tassel. Just why it is 
universal crop is not 


Raised 400 Bushels of Irish Potatoes to the Acre 





unless, perchance, it be that 


How He Cultivates, Digs and 


from both sides so as to form a ridge 
over the row. ‘'Fhen a little before 
they come through the ground, I go 
on to them with the weeder, or light 
drag, and make the surface level, 
then practice level cultivation until 
the last working, when I use either 
the cotton plow or one-horse turning 
plow, and put in a good hill to them. 
My reason for planting so deep and 
hilling up is to get the new tubers as 
far under ground as possible, as I 
think the rain and hot sun have 
a tendency to scald them and cause 
them to rot. 


When to Dig and How to Store. 


When the potatoes are ripe, so 
that the skin will not slip on them, 
(be sure of this, as an immature po- 
tato will not keep), I dig them, try- 
ing to do so in fair weather. I house 
every evening what I dig during the 


day, carrying them immediately to 
the cellar, handling carefully so as 


not to bruise them, placing on plat- 
forms 8 or 10 inches from _ the 
ground. I have kept them in this 
manner from the time they were dug 
until we had new potatoes the next 
summer. I have grown as large, 
nice, smooth potatoes by the means 
I have here described as I have ever 
seen anywhere and at the rate of 400 
bushels to the acre. 

I am highly pleased 
paper, and it seems to 
copy is the best. Long live The Pro- 
gressive Farmer to carry on the 
good work it is engaged in. 

J. B. NORRIS 
Va. 


with your 
me the last 


Dinwiddie Co., 


its true value has never been real- 
ized. 

Several of our farmers have learn- 
ed. the importance of the crop, and 
this year some fine reports have been 
made to this office. 

Mr. Chauten, living west of town, 
had in a small acreage, and he says 
that he housed eight immense loads 
of fine feed and that his horses will 
stay fat until this feed is gone. 

A farmer living near Hearne makes 
good money raising and baling pea- 
nuts, and instead of his land getting 
poorer is growing richer with every 
crop. 

Every farmer should plant peanuts 
and save them for hay. It will be 
found profitable in every sense of 
the word. Ask the men who have 
tried the plan.—Post-Item, Hunts- 
ville, Tex. 





Breeders’ Directory 








Single Gomb Brown Leghorns Exclusively. 


Breeders for sale, and eggs from three dif- 
ferent matings. Also Homer Pigeons. 


Smith Bros., {0x'$7' Haley, Tenn. 


Box 34, 


Shorthorns—Registered! 


Calves by or cows in calf to Red Cloud, first 
a Ohio and Virginia State Fairs, 1906 or the 

1,000 Best Goods, aMarr Bessie by the $10,000 
World's Champion Choice Goods. Straight 
Scotch and best American tribes. 


Burke’s Garden Cattle Co., Tazewell, Va. 
WE HAVE FOR SALE 


SOME CHOICE PIGS FROM THE 
FINEST STRAINS OF 


Poland Chinas 


intheland. Our herd is headed by “Lord 
Paxon” (a son of “Perfection” one of the 
finest boars in the Northwest,) and “Wal- 
lace’ (& son of “Great Micheal” a great 
rize winner of the South.) Pedigree 
urnished with every pig. Write for Cat- 
alogue. 


J. L. Bailey & Son, 
References: Manufacturers National Bank 


of Newnan, Ga., First National Bank of 
Newnan. 





Sharpsburg, Ga. 





EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


gu 


S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
“ Light Brahmes, and 

I. Games. 


ay Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13 
Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 








- Hightide ene - 


Our great imported boar has sired about 
20 pigs out of the very best sows in the 
herd. His grandsire was Fal/lthful Com- 
mons and his great grandsire Loyal 
Berks twoof the grandest boars ofall 
England. These pigs will be ready to ship 
in 6or 8 weeks and should be very fine. 
We have pigs by our other boars as good 
as the best. Order before they are pick- 





ed over. 


Nothing but pure bred, registered 
pigs are on the farm. 


Headquarters for Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


SUNNYSIDE FARMS, 
W. R Walker, Owner, Union, S. C. 


Now Ready to Ship. 


Five Choice Collie Pups, all have 
good even markings—all females. 
J. C. FOWKE, 
BALDOCK, - - SovurTH CAROLINA. 








Pure Buff Orpingtons. 


For size. beauty, and quality try this flock. 
For fine Choice Roosters, and large laying 
Hens, apply forterms. For fresh and care- 
fully saved Eggs, $1.00 for 15. The earliest 
laid eggs produce the finest chickens. 


MRS. G. W. HARDY, 
Jeffress, - - - Virginia. 





Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Brown and White Leghorns, Cornish 
Indian Games, Fantail Pigeons, White 
Cochin Bantams, Bronze ‘Turkeys, 
Toulouse Geese, Pekin Ducks, S. C. 
and Rosecomb R. I. Reds. My poultry 
is mated with best of care and will 
win in every show. J. EK. THOMAS, 
R. F. D. 5, Charlotte, N. C. 








BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Now ready for delivery. Write for 
prices. EDGEWooD Farm, Hickory, 
N. C. 





Glenburn Berkshires. 


Pigs by Lord Premier 3d, great son of Lord 
Premier; by Predominant the greatest son 
of Premier Longfellow, and out of Lord Pre- 
mier, Premier Longfellow, Masterpiece, and 
splendid im ported sows. ‘Also Jersey cattle. 
Send for catrlogue. J. D. KIRK, Roanoke, 
Va. (Mention this paper. ) 





Essex Hogs, Southdown 
heep, 


and Pure bred Angus Cattle. I am clos 
ing out Cheap all of my Stock. Have 
a number of pigs, brood sows and boars 
on band. Write if you mean business. 

L. G. Jones, - = Tobaccoville, N. OC. 


Oakwood Farm. 





Jersey Cattle 


AND 
Berkshire Hogs. > 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
oom for . ~ ing calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 

















Large English Berkshires 


Fine 44 months old Gilts. For 
prices write 


Chestnut Ridge Farm, A. L. Holden, Prop, 


Kentucky Jack Farm 


A fine iot of big black 
well-bred Kentucky Jacks, 
also Imported Black Span- 
ish Jacks, selected by me 
nosis from the best 
reed of Jacks in Spain. 
We furnish a certificate of 
pedigree with each impor- 
ted Jack. Come to see me or write for prices. 
ag lease you. Joe EK. Wright, Junction 
y, KY. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS, 


BOTH COMBS. 
Nice lot, Spring hatched, at reduced prices. 


CEDAR LANE FARM, 


RICHLANDS, - - NORTH CAROLINA 











EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
Prize Stock Hardy and Prolific. No breed 
of fowls excel them as layers and —- 
utility. Circular free. Eggs per 15 $2.00, Pr 

ens” $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, Weat Durham, N.C. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jer- 
sey Cattle, Black Essex 
Hogs, Scotch Collie Dogs, 


or B. P. Rocks,S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
a. Buffand Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and pe ee on. Address OPEN VIEW 

FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Prop., Mount 
Holly, N. Cc. 


Red Polled Cattle, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
tured Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest fag ot tpl 
ners “ the — and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of pigs of this breeding 
for $15; in ge est they would cost you 
from $40 to 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 


Sam’L B. Woo - Proprietor, 
Guarietheoviiie, Va. 


Pure-Bred POLAND CHINA, 
BERKSHIRE and TAM- 
WORTH PIGS at reasonable 
prices. J. C. GRAVES, Bar- 
boursville, Orange Co., Virginia. 

















Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, PRop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 














POLAND CHINA HOGS 


S C. Brown Leghorns, Homer Pigeons and 
English and American Fox Hounds. 


Smith Bros., ‘{23'$7> Haley, Tenn. 


Box 3 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding. An extra lot 
of pigs from two to five months old, 
ready toship. Alsoa few choice ser- 
vice boars. Brood sows and gilts all 
sold. These pigs contain the blood of 
a noted boar. Write for prices, 
pedigree goes with every hog sold. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 


978 Mammoth Black 
Hog. 


WALLBURG, Davidson Co., N.C. 
John A. Young, Greensboro, N 

Dear Sir:—I have killed’ the Mammoth 
Black pig I bought from you and he dressed 
978 lbs. net. Yours truly, J. L. Guyer. 

I introduced this famous hog. Will fatten 
at any age and will weigh from 300 to 500 Ibs. 
at12 months old. Have near 100 fine pigs to 
select from. Address 


John A. Young, 


Greensboro, - N. C. 


White Wyandottes, §. C. B. Leghorns, 
Pit Games. 


They suit me—testimonials say they pais 

















Route 1, Hillsboro, N. C, 





customers. S.J. GUYER, Waynesville, N. 
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ppiness. 


Thepleasure derived from chewing 


CK& RYE’ tobacco 


cannot be ‘compareckwith the cost. 


, 
A Rock Rye chewerhas the habit 
of contentment which has been contagious 


“from thefach that hundreds of converts 
are added each day. 








—<$<$<$ 
Tar 
































No better tobaccos made than those 


n ctur 
BAILEY BROTHERS. INC. 
Winston Salem. N.C. 
NOTIN A TRUST 
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ow F DUCATIONAL DIRECTORY  . 


if You Are Seeking a School Home for Your Daughter 


* CATALOGUE OF THE Southern Dental Col lege ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
southern Presbyterian Gollege and Gonservatory of Music : 


If you are in- we will 1 
WILL INTEREST YOU. xyevarse; Bental Education ue tebe 2 


a 
Splendid Climate, Able Faculty. Charges Moderate. Brick Buildings. Electr ¢ cay vol Beata Cee aa 

Lights. Steam Heat. Modern in aoe, ryt Apply to i ioe ae A De o> Catal is N 
REV. . VARDELL, Red Springs, North Carolina. Vrite today toS oster, Dean for Catalogue No 40, 


The Seventy-fourth Session will begin September 
3rd. Sixteen independent “Schools.” embrac- 
ing Schone, Language, Mathematics, Philoso- 
phy. Bible, Law, Medicine, Education, ete. 
lological, Chemical, and Physical Labora- 


OAK RIDGE IN STITUT “7 
N.C. 
A First-class Fitting School is better than a Second-class Passing 
College Preparatory, Book Keeping, Law. Short Hand, Type Writing. Near Greensboro, in the hi at of North Carolina a 


















































56th Year 275 Students, Boys and Young Men Leads in Athletics. 


1,000 feet above sea-level, in view of the mountains. ¢ a 2 { 
pete, Bae Verses ure. For beautiful catalog, address PROFESSORS J. A. & M. H. HOLT. & S 
ed. Abundant baths. A new In- a 
firmary with modern fittings. “<= 
Expenses very moderate. Address > ¥ 2 @F 


CHOWAN Medical College ci Va 
. STABLIS is =a 
President W. & Poteat, Wake Forest, N. C. Baptist Female Institute, ames cae. M. D., Dean 


Medicine :: Dentistry :: Pharmacy 
Excellent Theoretical Course with Thorough 


. . 2 - Practical and Clinical Instruction in the 
= ‘ ‘ Sept. . 
age Sixtieth Session opens Sept. 11, 1907 Memorial Hospital, City Free Dispensary, and 


High Grade College Course. Science New, Well Equipped L aboratories, all under 
I | | i I E I ON FEM A i E 0] { EGE. Course in charge of specialist. Twelve the exclusive control of the College, toes 
2 with the State Penitentiary Hospital, City 
teachers. Literary tuition and board, Almshouse Hospital, and other Public Institu- 

$128.00. For catalogue and information, tions. 
SSS address This school conforms to the requirements 


: : ee f the C il Medical Education of the 
Splendid location. Health resort. Hot water heat. Electric lights and American Medical Association, regarding 


other modern improvements. 240 boarding pupils last year. High standard a i preliminary education and curriculum. 
of scholarship, culture and social life. Dasuarenens advantages in Music. John C. Scarborough, President, Ty rn hg Ce ee 
Advanced courses in Art and Elocution. Business College, Bible and Nor- MURFREESBORO, N. C FRANK M. READE, M. D., Sec’y 
mal courses. ; i or Richmond, Va. 
Health record not surpassed. Close personal attention to the health and 
social development of each pupil. Uniform worn on all pubiic occasions. R 
CHARGES VERY Low. Telegraphy, Shorthand, Bookkeeping. 


26th Annual Session will begin on September 18th, 1907. For catalogue, 


From Telegraph School to Railroad Office 
address Guarantees positions. Main line wires. OXFORD § F M | NA 
direct trom {ong distance winet, Peat syste 
i i rec Stance wires. Pest system 
Rev. J. M. Rhodes, President, Littleton, N. C, of Hook keepiar and Shorthand. Studenis |} 1959 OXFORD. N. C 1907 
from nine Southern States last year. Write ’ ° e 


for big discount, Summer rates. Address 


nan. B, filenn, Raleigh vou Buie’s Creek Academy and Business Southern Business College and School of 


the § ptate. a is Going magnificent Telegraphy, Newnan, Ga. Lit ry etiiai “oe and 
work anc feel that when I am : any Lee itera » lusic, ¢ ’ s SS ¢ 
helping your school, I am helping College Prepares for College, University or 


’ 3 Te carn? "oes ar Full 
upbuiid North Carolina. I say this Business. ‘Thorough Business Course Teachers’ courses. Board, 
without any flattery, for when | Literary Tuition, Literary and Med- 
see what you have accomplished KT,OCUTION, MUSIC, ART, TELEGRAPHY 7 : 


fom omen beginnings, i$ ia simply : SECURED or MONEY BACK. Let us send || Fees a year $155.00. Illustrated 
wonderful and makes me proud of 580 Students, 55 Counties, 4 States the proof—statements from business men. BOE BIS satay 
such a North Carolinian. ; . YEARN BY MAIL or AT one of. . catalogue sent on applicatior 
oard, washing included, in families $7.60 to $8.50; in DRAUGHON’S PRACTICAL BUS. COLLEGE 
clubs $6.00 7.00. Tuition, $1.00 t ¥ x = 
elu 6.00 to $7.00 uition, § ° #3 ‘00. For Catalogue address 2m Colleen in 1@Gtates. FO,OOO students. 


Rev. JU. A. Campbell, Principal | #209.999-00 arti gases | F. P. HOBGOOD 


Buie’s CreeK, Harnett Co. North Carolina 

































































Raleigh, Columbia, Atlanta or Knoxville. 





